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An exciting book. Florida, the most interesting state ornithologically on 
the eastern seaboard, is now brought up to date by the man most qualified 
to do the job.” —ROGER TorY PETERSON 
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TWENTY-FIRST BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


Gorman M. Bond 


number of studies made this year in hitherto 
~ uncensused habitat types. Accounts received 


Lé IS PARTICULARLY gratifying to report a 


from a Pifion—Juniper Forest in Colorado, a Sitka 
Spruce-Beach Pine Forest in Oregon, and three 
Carolina ‘‘Bays” give us some idea of the nesting 


birds of these interesting areas. 
There were no observable fluctuations in species 
density over large areas this season although some 


observers noted local increases and decreases in their 
areas. 


Almost half of the studies reported upon in this 
issue were made in mixed habitats and although some 
relatively stable and recognizably “good” environ. 
mental types were listed under this category as a 
matter of practical convenience in indexing, the te. 
maining censuses are of only limited value in the 
study of avian ecology. Once again we would like 
to emphasize the importance of conducting your cen. 
sus in a single environmental type whenever possible. 
In general, a small census area representing a single 
habitat type is much more valuable than a large one 
in which two or more vegetational units are involved, 





1. WET DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Location: 2 
miles west of the Atlantic Ocean in Ocean Township, 
Monmouth County, New Jersey. Size: 16 acres 
(rectangular, 450 x 175 yards paced). Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 7:340 (1953). 
Coverage: Breeding checks were made on April 11, 
27; May 11, 14; June 1, 9, 18, 21, 22, 23, 29, 30; 
July 2, 4, 7. Total, 18 man-hours. Census: Red-eyed 
Vireo, 8 (50); Wood Thrush, 7 (44); Oven-bird, 6 
(38); Hooded Warbler, 5 (31); Eastern Towhee, 5 
(31); Scarlet Tanager, 4 (25); Blue Jay, 3 (19); 
Crested Flycatcher, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Tuft®d 
Titmouse, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Cardinal, 
2; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; 
Carolina Wren, 1; Catbird, 1; Black and White 
Warbler, 1; Am. Redstart, 1. Total: 20 species; 56 
territorial males (350 males per 100 acres). Visitors: 
The Am. Crow was found on a number of trips and 
averaged perhaps 2 individuals per trip. One Purple 
Grackle was found on a single trip, and 2 Am. 
Robins visited the area on one trip only. Remarks: 
Since the edges of the forest are not included, this 
area is very consistent as to species and the chief 
variation seems to be in number of pairs from season 
to season. No new species was found this year and 19 
species out of the 20 found have been recorded on at 
least 4 of the 5 seasons since the census started.— 


GEORGE M. SEELEY, 311 Cleveland Ave., Long 
Branch, N. J. 
2. WOODLAND SWAMP.—Location: North 


Wilkesboro, North Carolina. Size: 614 acres (370 x 
875 feet paced), area bounded on all sides by open 
field and a road. Description of Area: First described 
and censused in 1956 (see Audubon Field Notes 10: 
420). Of tree species Black Willow probably made 
up 60%. Topography: Nearly level tract with several 
slight depressions where spring rains collect, leaving 
ponds from 1 to 1¥4 acres in extent, usually drying 
up by July. Coverage: April 28; May 7, 23; June 10, 
16, with some partial supplementary coverage. Hours 
varied from 6 A.M. to 5 P.M. and totaled 14 man-hours. 
Census: Yellow Warbler, 5 (80); Yellow-breasted 
Chat, 5, (80) ; Cardinal, 5 (80) ; Catbird, 4 (64); Am. 
Robin, 3 (48); Carolina Wren, 3 (48); Common 
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Yellowthroat, 3 (48) ; Red-winged Blackbird, 3 (48); 
Traill’s Flycatcher, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Green Heron, 
1; Bob-white, 1; Mourning Dove, 1; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; House 
Wren, 1; Mockingbird, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; White- 
eyed Vireo, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Purple Grackle, 1; 
Field Sparrow, 1. Total: 22 species; 47 territorial 
males (752 males per 100 acres). Visitors (Average 
number of individuals per 100 acres): Chimney Swift, 
32; Rough-winged Swallow, 16; House Wren, 16; 
Eastern Bluebird, 16; Indigo Bunting, 16; Song 
Sparrow, 16. Remarks: Owing to an April flood, 
water remained in the ponds into August. As the 
pond area was more extensive than usual, the pair 
of Am. Woodcocks that nested there during the 
1956 season may have been flooded out. Blackberries, 
Poison Ivy, Woodbine, and Japanese Honeysuckle 
were so thick that one could not force a way through 
in some places. By restricting the view this may have 
tended to reduce the territorial requirements. Also 
the fact that this was the only wooded area in a wide 
expanse of open country would tend to increase the 
bird population to the limit of tolerance-—WENDELL 
P. SmitH, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


3. MATURE DECIDUOUS FLOODPLAIN 
FOREST.—Location: Glen Echo, Maryland, 21 
miles northwest of the District of Columbia, be- 
tween the C. and O. Canal and the Potomac River. 
Size: 18.75 acres. Description of Area: See Axdu- 
bon Field Notes 1:212 (1947). The land is a heavily 
wooded island bounded by Cabin John Creek, the 
Potomac River and a narrow partially dry channel 
separating the island from the mainland. Coverage: 
March 23, 30; April 6, 20, 27, 28; May 5, 12, 25, 29, 
30; June 2, 7, 22; July 7, 8. Trips were taken between 
5:15 A.M. and 11:30 A.M., E.S.T., and totaled 33 
man-hours. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 15 (80); Com- 
mon Starling, 11 (59); Am. Redstart, 11 (59); 
Parula Warbler, 9.5 (51); Acadian Flycatcher, 9.5 
(51); Tufted Titmouse, 7.5 (40); Wood Thrush, 6 
(32); Carolina Wren, 6 (32); Cardinal, 6 (32); 
Carolina Chickadee, 5 (27); Kentucky Warbler, 5 
(27); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4 (21); Downy 
Woodpecker, 3 (16); Crested Flycatcher, 3 (16); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 3 (16); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
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, (16): Song Sparrow, 2.5; Wood Duck, 2; Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 1. Total: 21 species; 117 
territorial males (624 males per 100 acres). Frequent 
Visitors: Pileated Woodpecker, Am. Crow, Am. 
Robin. Infrequent Visitors: Cooper's Hawk, Barred 
Owl, Mourning Dove, Belted Kingfisher, Eastern 
Phoebe, Blue Jay, Catbird, Louisiana Water-thrush, 
Prothonotary Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Purple Grackle, Scarlet Tanager, Am. Gold- 
finch, Eastern Towhee. Remarks: Six nests were 
found: Wood Duck, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; 
Tufted Titmouse, 1; Common Starling, 2. In this 
area the total number of species breeding has shown 
a steady decrease from 34 in 1949 to 21 this year. The 
total number of breeding pairs exhibited a fairly 
regular rise from 604 per 100 acres in 1947 to 788 in 
1951, dropped to a low of 549 in 1956 but this year 
has shown some rise again to 624. Species having 
unusually low concentrations this year compared 
with other years were the Am. Redstart and Parula 
Warbler. Species unusually abundant as compared 
with other years were the Tufted Titmouse and 
Carolina Chickadee. The Scarlet Tanager which has 
always provided 1 or 2 pairs on the area did not nest 
there this year. The Red-eyed Vireo continued as the 
most abundant bird, with the Am. Redstart, Parula 
Warbler, and Acadian Flycatcher also abundant. The 
Common Starling was second most abundant this 
year, although it has varied greatly from year to year 
and sometimes has been among the least numerous.— 
JOAN H. CRISWELL, MORGAN GILBERT, JAMES MID- 
DLETON (Members of Audubon Society of the District 
of Columbia), Washington, D. C. 


4. SOUTHERN BROADLEAF FOREST ON 
STREAM FLOODPLAIN.—Location: South side 
of Upper Three Runs Creek, near Highway A, 
Savannah River Plant area, southwest Aiken County, 
South Carolina (about 114 miles from the Savannah 
River). Size: 12.3 acres (area roughly broad-rec- 
tangular, laid off with chain; grid with cloth markers 
50 ft. apart). Description of Area: A fairly dense, 
rather uniform, second-growth floodplain forest domi- 
nated by broadleaf, mostly deciduous trees. Height 
of tree canopy about 60 ft., its cover ranging from 
55 to 80% (average, 67%). Some of area subject to 
flooding at times; much of ground muddy, usually 
wet, with shallow boggy spots. An estimated 5% 
of the standing trees are dead, some bearing showy 
fungi; dead stubs, and also living trees along the 
creek edge, are not infrequently toppled (with re- 
sounding crashes) at times of heavy rain and high 
water. At 33 marker-stations scattered over the area, 
the 3 trees closest to each marker, together with their 
diameters at breast height (DBH), were tallied. A 
simple yet effective procedure (that of multiplying, 
for each kind of tree, the number of individuals by 
the mean DBH) makes it possible to list the prin- 
cipal trees in descending order of abundance or areal 
mportance thus: Black Gum (Nyssa sylvatica var. bi- 
lora) , Sweet Gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) ,Red Maple 
Acer rubrum), Water Oak (Quercus nigra), Lob- 
ly Pine (Pinus taeda), Laurel Oak (Quercus lauri- 
folia), Sweet-bay (Magnolia virginiana), Tulip Tree 


(Liriodendron tulipifera), Black Oak (Quercus velu- 
tina), hickory (Carya spp.) Beech (Fagus grandi- 
folia), River Birch (Betula nigra), and Blue-beech 
(Carpinus caroliniana). Substory species include Am. 
Holly (Ilex opaca), Swamp-bay (Persea palustris), 
ash (Fraxinus sp.), and Winged Elm (Ulmus alata). 
Fetter Bush (Leucothoe axillaris) is by far the most 
abundant shrub, its height averaging 3 to 4 ft. Also 
present in the shrub stratum are Virginia-willow 
(Itea virginica), Strawberry Bush (Euonymus ameri- 
canus), Pepper Bush (Clethra tomentosa), and species 
of Vaccinium, Viburnum, Gaylussacia, and Styrax. 
Lianas are plentiful and tend to give the forest a 
subtropical aspect; prominent examples are Muscadine 
(Vitis rotundifolia), greenbrier (Smilax  spp.), 
Poison-ivy (Rhus radicans), and Climbing-hydrangea 
(Decumaria barbara). Spanish Moss (Tillandsia 
usneoides) hangs from many of the trees. Important 
genera in the subshrub and herb strata are Chain 
Fern (Woodwardia), Blackberry (Rubus), Small 
Cane (Arundinaria), Lizard’s-tail (Saururus), Arrow- 
head (Sagittaria), Golden-club (Orontium), Smatt- 
weed (Polygonum), Touch-me-not (Impatiens), and 
False Nettle (Boehmeria). In many _ well-shaded 
places there are lush growths of mosses and liver- 
worts. Scientific names of plants are from Robert 
F. Thorne’s monograph, The Vascular Plants of 
Southwestern Georgia (Amer. Midl. Nat. 52 [2]; 
257-327, 1954). Edge: About 10% of the periphery 
abuts on a somewhat higher area dominated by Lob- 
lolly Pine, with heavy, varied undergrowth. Along 
much of its north side the plot is bounded by Upper 
Three Runs Creek, and its northwest corner is 
dissected by several meanders. Otherwise bordering 
areas are essentially the same as the study plot. 
Topography: Elevation estimated to be about 250 
ft.; floodplain generally flattish with a few gentle 
elevations chiefly toward the northeast corner. Cover- 
age: May 28, 29, 30; June 10, 11, 13, 19, 20, 26, 29; 
July 13. Hours varied from 6:50 A.M. to 4 P.M. and 
totaled about 28. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 5.5 (45); 
Acadian Flycatcher, 4 (33); Hooded Warbler, 3.5 
(23); White-eyed Vireo, 2.5; Cardinal, 2.5; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, 2; Parula Warbler, 1.5; Kentucky Warbler, 
1.5; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Prothonotary Warbler, 
1; Summer Tanager, 1; Barred Owl, 0.5; Carolina 
Chickadee, 0.5; Wood Thrush, 0.5; Yellow-throated 
Vireo, 0.5; Swainson’s Warbler, 0.5; Louisiana 
Water-thrush, 0.5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; 
Crested Flycatcher, +; Fish Crow, +; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, +; Pine Warbler, +. Total: 24 species; 33 
males (268 per 100 acres). Visitors (only one or 
two individuals of each species): Red-shouldered 
Hawk, Pileated Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Indigo Bunting. Migrant: Am. Redstart, singing male 
observed May 28 but not thereafter. Remarks: In the 
previous breeding season, 1956, an experimental 
“transect census” in the same area gave a similar 
picture of species composition and population density. 
Observed in 1956, though not in 1957, were the 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Yellow-throated War- 
bler, and Black and White Warbler (the last noted 
June 23—either a spring-migration straggler or an 
early postbreeding adult or juvenile). In 1956 Swain- 
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son's Warblers were somewhat commoner (1.5 
males) on the plot than they were in 1957. 
Louisiana Water-thrushes, near the southern edge of 
their geographic range, were present both years; like 
Prothonotary Warblers they were usually close to 
the creek or its meanders, and like Swainson’s they 
raised one or more broods in the vicinity of the study 
area. All the following notes pertain to 1957. Barred 
Owls, particularly young ones, were seen on most 
visits. They hunted intermittently in the daytime. 
One immature, after dashing to the ground in a vain 
attempt to catch what was probably a frog or cray- 
fish, made a violent pass—and lost some feathers in 
the process—at my steel chain or tape as it was being 
reeled in over low patches of Leucothoe. Possibly the 
bird mistook the chain for a snake. The Barred Owl 
was frequently persecuted by smaller birds, either 
singly or in groups. Especially prone to worry an owl 
were Red-eyed Vireos and Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, 
both of which would fly out and strike the larger 
bird on its head, neck, or back. Usually this was oft- 
repeated, and never was an owl seen to strike back. 
The call-note of the immature Barred Owl, a high- 
pitched, sibilant, wheezy ‘‘kssthee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee-ee,” 
whose pitch ascended almost like that of a Prairie 
Warbler’s song, was puzzling when first heard and at 
a distance was in fact strongly suggestive of a 
warblerlike trill. Another item of special interest 
concerns birds that were bathing in certain of the 
shallow meanders. One spot was so well-attendéd 
that it might have been called “the old swimming 
hole.” Observed bathing were the Tufted Titmouse; 
the Prothonotary, Swainson’s, Parula, Kentucky, and 
Hooded Warblers; the White-eyed and Red-eyed 
Vireos; and the Indigo Bunting (which came in from 
edge habitat some distance away). Sometimes three 
or more Red-eyes were seen at once. An intriguing 
fact which came to light was that vireos, in taking 
their baths, invariably dived into the water, whereas 
the other species did not; indeed, one could identify 
Vireos merely by their splashing sounds! Several nests 
(Hooded Warbler and White-eyed Vireo in small 
trees, Kentucky Warbler on grass tussock by stream) 
were not successful. Some evidence pointed to the 
Pilot Black Snake (Elaphe obsoleta) and the Raccoon 
(Procyon lotor) as likely nest predators. One Pilot 
Black Snake, watched while being mobbed by a mixed 
group of passerines, was no less than 70 ft. high in 
a Black Gum. Notes on the vertical or stratal distri- 
bution of breeding birds in the floodplain census area 
have been accumulating, and they will be summarized 
and presented at a later time—ROBERT A. Norris 
(University of Georgia Ecological Studies, AEC 
Savannah River Plant area), 1918 Hahn Avenue, 
Aiken, S.C. 





5. UPLAND HARDWOOD FOREST WITH 
SCATTERED PINE.—Location: Rock Creek Park, 
Washington, D. C., lying south of Military Road and 
west of Rock Creek. Size: 80 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 2:153 (1948). The 
area is sloping and drained by four gullies 30 to 40 
feet deep. A narrow road crosses the area. The soil 
is heavy clay, well drained, dry in the high land, and 
moist in the gullies and lower slopes. It supports a 
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well-stocked forest, mostly oak, tulip tree, beech and 
hickory. Coverage: April 7, 20, 21; May 4, 5, 19, 
26, 30; June 1, 2, 23, 29; July 4, 13. Trips were 
taken between 6:00 A.M. and 11:30 A.M., E.S.T. and 
totaled 33 man-hours. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 39 
(49); Oven-bird, 36 (45); Acadian Flycatcher, 
24.5 (31); Wood Thrush, 14 (18); Tufted Titmouse. 
10 (13); Eastern Wood Pewee, 7 (9); Veery, 6 
(8); Hooded Warbler, 6 (8); Downy Woodpecker, 
5.5 (7); Carolina Wren, 5.5 (7); Scarlet Tanager, 
5.5 (7); White-breasted Nuthatch, 5 (6); Kentucky 
Warbler, 4 (5); Crested Flycatcher, 3.5 (5); Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 3 (4); Louisiana Water-thrush, 
3 (4); Cardinal, 3 (4); Carolina Chickadee, 2; 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 1.5; Eastern Phoebe, 1; 
Eastern Bluebird, 1. Total: 21 species; 186 territorial 
males (233 males per 100 acres). Frequent Visitors: 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, Am. Crow. Infrequent 
Visitors: Broad-winged Hawk, Blue Jay, Am. Robin, 
Eastern Towhee. Remarks: One nest (Downy Wood- 
pecker) was found. Total of nesting species was 
smaller than in preceding years which have shown 
a fairly steady decline from a high of 29 species in 
1948, the first census year. Total of territorial males 
was, however, relatively high this year, as high as in 
1948 and nearly as high as in 1951 (239 territorial 
males) which was the highest year during the cen- 
sus period of 1948-1957. The Red-eyed Vireo con- 
tinues as most abundant bird in the area, a position it 
has held since 1954. Previous to that year it had been 
outranked by the Oven-bird which now, though it 
continues abundant, is much less so than during its 
high period of 1951-53. The Acadian Flycatcher, as 
well as the Tufted Titmouse, showed a distinct in- 
crease this year—JOAN H. CRISWELL, MorGAN 
GILBERT, HARRIET SUTTON (Members of Audubon 
Society of District of Columbia), Washington, D. C. 


6. MATURE OAK-HICKORY FOREST.—Lo- 
cation: Batt Picnic Area, Cacapon State Park, Mor- 
gan County, West Virginia (about 10 miles south of 
Berkeley Springs). Size: 15 acres (rectangular, 110 x 
660 yards, measured). Description of Area: A ma- 
ture stand with closed crown, widely spaced trees, 
and a sparse understory and ground cover. The trees 
averaged 15 inches DBH and 50 feet high with a 
few individuals going to 60 feet high and 24 inches 
DBH; 60% mixed oaks, Chestnut Oak (Quercus 
prinus), Scarlet Oak (Q. coccinea), Red Oak (Q. 
rubra), and White Oak (Q. alba), 20% Red Maple 
(Acer rubrum), 10% Pitch Pine (Pinus rigida) with 
a small amount of Scrub Pine (Pinus virginiana), and 
10% a mixture of hickory (Carya spp.), Black Gum 
(Nyssa sylvatica), White Ash (Fraxinus americana), 
Black Birch (Betula lenta), Tulip Poplar (Lirioden- 
dron tulipifera), and Cucumber-tree (Magnolia acum- 
inata). The understory consisted of small individuals 
of the above species, Chestnut sprouts (Castanea 
dentata), Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), Flowering 
Dogwood (Cornus florida), Mountain Laurel (Kalmia 
latifolia), azalea (Rhododendron sp.), greenbrier 
(Smilax sp.), and wild grape (Vitis sp.). The ground 
cover was largely Blueberry (Vaccinium vacillans), 
ferns, mosses and lichens, with a large number of 
Lady's-slippers (Cypripedium sp.). Scientific names 
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of plants from Gray’s Manual, 8th Edition. A two- 
acre portion of the tract was covered mostly with 
pines and had a very sparse ground cover. Edge: 
Surrounded on all sides by a similar forest. Topo- 
graphy: A gently sloping hillside, nearly level in 
places and cut by two small shallow ravines; elevation 
1200 feet. Coverage: June 9 to 14. Hours varied 
A.M. to 11:30 A.M. with one evening 
15 total man-hours. Census: Am. Red- 


from 5:30 


trip; about 


start, 6 (40); Oven-bird, 5 (33); Black-throated 
Green Warbler, 4 (27); Wood Thrush, 3.5 (23); 
Scarlet Tanager, 2.5; Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Red- 
eyed Vireo, 2; Cerulean Warbler, 1.5; Hooded 


Warbler, 1.5; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Solitary Vireo, 
1; Carolina Wren, 0.5; Pileated Woodpecker, +; 
Hairy Woodpecker, +; Downy Woodpecker, +; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, +; Black and White War- 
ble, +. Total: 17 species; 30.5 territorial males 
(203 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Broad-winged 
Hawk, Mourning Dove, Black-billed Cuckoo, Chim- 
ney Swift, Carolina Chickadee, Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, Worm-eating Warbler, Pine Warbler, Brown- 
headed Cowbird. Remarks: The density is only about 
two-thirds of that usually found in this region for 
this type of habitat. The low population of the Red- 
eyed Vireo is unusual—E. R. CHANDLER, G. A. 
Hatt. H. O. HEIMERDINGER, and L. StuRM (THE 
Brooks Birp Cius, INCc.). Reported by George A. 
Hall, Morgantown, W. Va. 


7. YOUNG OAK-HICKORY FOREST.—Lo- 
cation: Summit of Cacapon Mountain, Cacapon State 
Park, Morgan County, West Virginia (about 10 miles 
south of Berkeley Springs). Size: 15 acres (rec- 
tangular, 110 x 660 yards, measured). Description 
of Area: A moderately dense stand of young trees 
about 4-8 inches DBH and up to 20 feet high. There 
were a few scattered individuals up to 50 feet high 
and 20 inches DBH (most of these had the tops 
missing or broken, presumably by wind action); 
50% mixed oaks, Chestnut Oak (Quercus prinus), 
Scarlet Oak (Q. coccinea), and Black Oak (Q. 
velutina), 15% Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), 10% 
Black Locust (Robinia pseudo-acacia), 10% Hickory, 
including Pignut (Carya glabra), Mockernut (C. to- 
mentosa), and Shagbark (C. ovata), 10% Black 
Birch (Betula lenta), and 5% Pitch Pine (Pinus 
rigida). Red Maple (Acer rubrum), Large-toothed 
Aspen (Populus grandidentata), and Butternut 
(Juglans cinerea) also occurred. The understory con- 
sisted of small individuals of the above species and 
Maple-leaved Viburnum (Viburnum acerifolium), 
Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida), Witch-hazel 
(Hamamelis virginiana), Red-berried Elder (Sambu- 
cus pubens), azalea (Rhododendron sp.), Mountain 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), and wild grape (Vitis 
sp.). The ground cover was moderately sparse and 
contained blueberry (Vaccinium sp.) and huckle- 
berry (Gaylussacia sp.), Black Cohosh (Cimicifuga 
icemosa), White Snakeroot (Eupatorium rugosum) 
nd Virginia Creeper (Parthenocissus quinquefolia). 
several thickets of blackberry (Rubus spp.) occurred 
long the road opening. Scientific names of plants 

ken from Gray's Manual, 8th Edition. The north- 





west facing slope (windward) had a more open cover 
and most of the pine and the heaths were concen- 
trated here. The southeast facing slope carried a 
denser cover and the ground cover was primarily her- 
baceous. The area had been burned over in 1934 and 
many charred stumps are visible. Owing to the ex- 
posed nature of the area the plants are subjected to 
rather rigorous climatic conditions. The whole area 
showed considerable evidence of moderately heavy 
deer browsing. Edge: Surrounded on all sides by 
similar cover with the trees becoming larger down- 
slope. The tract was bisected longitudinally by an old 
road which produced some opening in the plant cover. 
Topography: The long axis of the strip followed a 
nearly level, narrow hogback mountain top. The 
ground sloped steeply down from both sides of the 
center; elevation 2200 feet. Coverage: Daily, June 
9 to 14. Hours varied from 4:30 to 8 A.M. with two 
evening trips being made. Total man-hours about 17. 
Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 3.5 (23); Eastern Towhee, 
3.5 (23); Oven-bird, 3 (20); Hooded Warbler, 
2.5: Black and White Warbler, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; 
Indigo Bunting, 1.5; Scarlet Tanager, 1; Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 0.5; Whip-poor- 
will, +. Total: 11 species; 20.5 territorial males 
(137 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Downy Wood- 
pecker, Tufted Titmouse, Am. Redstart, and Brown- 
headed Cowbird (a young bird was raised on the 
area by a Black and White Warbler) —G. A. HALL 
and G. HARRISON (THE Brooks Birp CLUuB, INC.). 
Reported by George A. Hall, Morgantown, W’. Va. 


8. OPEN PONDEROSA PINE FOREST.—Lo- 
cation: Section 5, TIN, R7E, about 14 mile west of 
the city limits of Rapid City, and 1 mile south- 
southwest of my previous study area (first described in 
Audubon Field Notes 8.283 and 371 [1954], Pen- 
nington County, South Dakota. Size: 20 acres (500 
yards east-west by 200 yards north-south, measured 
with a 100-yard tagline). Description of Area: The 
area is a Ponderosa Pine forest of mixed age, located 
on the east-facing slope of the Minnekahta limestone 
ridge due west of Rapid City. In general, this area is 
similar to my previous study area, but on this one 
the slope is gentler, with the result that Rocky 
Mountain Junipers (Juniperus scopulorum) are much 
less numerous. Edge: Similar forest surrounds the 
study area on all sides. To the east, however, the 
forest belt is only about 50 yards wide, and east of 
that is the Red Valley prairie. To the north, west, and 
south, the study area is continuous with the exten- 


- sive forests of the Black Hills. Topography: The 


topography is irregular, and the area has many 
gullies, but running water is absent except during 
actual rains. Elevation ranges from 3500 feet at the 
east edge of the study area to 3700 feet at the west. 
Coverage: May 1, 5, 11, 16; June 3, 8, 12, 17, 22, 
27, 29, 30; July 2, 10, 15, 18, 20, 26, 29. Total 
hours, about 21. Census: Chipping Sparrow, 4 (20); 
Audubon’s Warbler, 3 (15); Am. Robin, 2; Western 
Tanager, 1; Common Nighthawk, 0.5; Spotted Tow- 
hee, 0.5. Total: 6 species; 11 territorial males (55 
males per 100 acres). Visitors: Red-shafted Flicker, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, Blue Jay, Am. Crow, Pifion 
Jay, Black-capped Chickadee, Common Starling, Red 
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Crossbill, White-winged Junco. Remarks: Much of 
my time on the study area was devoted to a search for 
nests of the White-winged Juncos, but I found none, 
and the visits of the species were so irregular that I 
could not demonstrate any definite territories. Chicka- 
dees, flickers, and Pifion Jays may also have nested 
on the area—N. R. WHITNEY, Pine Hill Drive, 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 





9. SITKA SPRUCE-BEACH PINE FOREST.— 
Location: Approximately midway between Charles- 
ton and Sunset Bay State Park (2 miles south of 
Charleston) in Coos County, Oregon. Locally it is 
known as “Yocum Point” and is immediately adjacent 
to Bastendorf’s Beach, which is on the northern 
boundary of the censused area. Size: 20 acres. De- 
scription of Area: A mature Sitka Spruce (Picea 
sitchensis) forest, with an understory of Port Orford 
Cedar (Chamaedaphne Lawsoniana), Beach Pine 
{-Lodgepole Pine—Ep.] (Pinus contorta) and Red 
Alder (Alnus rubra). The shrub layer consists largely 
of Salal (Gaultheria Shallon), Wax Myrtle (Myrica 
Californica), Labrador Tea (Ledum columbianum), 
Chittimwood (Rhamnus Purshiana) and Bush Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera involucrata). There are individuals 
of an unidentified species of Rubus. Herbs are scarce, 
except near the sea cliffs where Habenaria unalaschen- 
sis var. maritima, Angelica Hendersonii, Centaurium 
umbellatum, and Seaside Daisy (Erigeron glaucms) 
grow. Edge: Bounded on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean, on the north by Bastendorf’s Beach, on the east 
by the Charleson—Cape Arago highway, and on the 
south by similar terrain. Topography: Elevation rather 
uniform, about 50-75 feet above sea level. Coverage: 
Daily from June 22 to July 18; and from July 23 to 
August 9. Total: 60 hours. Census: Olive-backed 
Thrush, 8 (40); Wren-tit, 4 (20); White-crowned 
Sparrow, 4 (20); Am. Robin, 3 (15); Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, 2; Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 2: Cedar 
Waxwing, 2; Orange-crowned Warbler, 2: Black- 
capped Warbler, 2; Purple Finch, 2; Song Sparrow, 
2; Rufous Hummingbird, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Western Flycatcher, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; 
Pine Siskin, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Red Crossbill, 1. 
Total: 18 species; 40 territorial males (200 males per 
100 acres). Visitors: Bald Eagle, Band-tailed Pigeon, 
Red-shafted Flicker, Steller’s Jay and Common Raven. 
Remarks: The Sitka Spruces have numerous dying 
limbs, the result apparently of spruce-bud invasion. 
Should the spruces be eliminated, their place would 
probably be taken by Beach Pine. The coolness of the 
area, OWing to its proximity to the ocean, stimulated 
birds to sing throughout the day, in sharp contrast to 
the eastern deciduous and coniferous forests with 
which the observers are familiar. The active song 
period extended to July 15 in the case of most species. 
One notable observation is reported here for what 
it may be worth. A song identical with that of the 
Parula Warbler first issued from the top of a Sitka 
Spruce on the morning of June 22, but, although we 
searched for some time, we were unable to obtain a 
view of the singer. The following day we saw and 
identified the bird as the Parula Warbler. It was a 
persistent singer until July 3, when it apparently de- 
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parted. We presumed it to be an unmated male, for 
no female was ever noted, nor any evidence of a nest. 
A second species far from its normal breeding range, 
the Black-poll Warbler, was observed in North Bend, 
Oregon (9 miles from the census area) on June 26, 
This bird was seen only once. Unfortunately, the 
observers were strangers in the region and knew of no 
local ornithologist to contact for additional verifica. 
tion of either sight record——Sur and Davin Fates, 
Union Junior College, Cranford, N. J. 


10. HUMID COASTAL REDWOOD FOREST, 
—Location: 3 miles north of Park Headquarters, Big 
Basin Redwoods State Park, on the western slope of 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, Santa Cruz County, Cali- 
fornia. The census plot is located within the Red. 
wood Grove Natural Area, known as Hundred-Acte 
Woods. Size: 25 acres, paced. Description of Area: 
A relatively undisturbed and mature stand of Red- 
wood-Douglas Fir-Tan Oak forest typical of the 
southern humid coast belt of redwoods. Forest crown 
closed except along small road and a small clearing 
over the stream. Redwood trees run all the way in 
size, from the vigorous new growth of root-sprouts 
and saplings up to about 10 feet, DBH, and the 


height of the more mature trees varies, averaging ? 


about 250 feet. Douglas Fir grows up to about 200 
feet tall, with a diameter up to about 6 feet, DBH. 
The Tan Oak is very largely sapling growth, averag- 
ing perhaps 6 to 8 inches, DBH; 50% Coast Red- 
wood (Sequoia sempervirens), 20% Douglas Fir 
(Pseudotsuga taxifolia), 20% Tan Oak (Lithocarpus 
densiflora), 5% Madrone (Arbutus menziesit), 5% 
Western Azalea (Rhododendron occidentale). Sub- 
stratum is a mixture of young trees, mostly Redwood 
and Tan Oak, and occasional small thickets of 
Huckleberry (Vaccinium parviflorum). Intermittent 
ground cover, depending upon amount of sunlight 
available, includes: (along stream bank) Chain Fern 
(Woodwardia radicans), Sword Fern (Polystichum 
municum), Licorice Fern (Polypodium vulgare), 
Elk Clover (Aralia californica), Sweet Coltsfoot 
(Petasites palmata), Common Horsetail (Equisetum 
arvense), Common Nettle (Urtica gracilis, var. 
holosericea), and some sedges (sp.); (elsewhere in 
forest) Douglas Iris (Iris douglasiana), Modesty 
(Whipplea modesta), Western Starflower (Trientalis 
europea, var. latifolia), Bracken (Pteris aquilina), 
Yellow Wood Violet (Viola sarmentosa), Redwood 
Sorrel (Oxalis oregana), Milkmaids (Dentaria in- 
tegrifolia), Wake Robin (Trillium ovatum), Rein- 
orchis (Habenaria elegans), White Globe Lily (Calo- 
chortus albus), Pirola (Pirola aphylla). Scientific 
names taken from Jepson’s ‘““Manual of the Flowering 
Plants of California.” Edge: Tract bounded on all 
sides by similar forests, more steeply marked with 
ravines and hills. Topography: Fairly flat and level 
along center N-S axis, but sides of tract slope upward, 
steeply in places. Elevation: 1040 to 1200 feet. 
Coverage: April 14, 21, 26; May 2, 7, 16, 22, 30; 
June 6, 17; July 8, 13. Hours varied between 5:45 
A.M. to 10:30 A.M. and 6:30 to 9:00 P.M. and totaled 
2614 hours. Census: Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 18 
(72); Western Flycatcher, 12.5 (50); Pygmy Nut- 
hatch, 9 (36); Oregon Junco, 7.5 (30); Winter 
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Wren, 6.5 (26); Hermit Thrush, 6 (24); Steller’s 
lay, 5.5 (22); Brown Creeper, 4.5 (18); Acorn 


Woodpecker, 3 (12); Red-shafted Flicker, 3 (12); 
Purple Finch, 3 (12); Band-tailed Pigeon, 2.5; 
Am. Robin, 2.5; Allen’s Hummingbird, 2; Black- 


capped Warbler, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1.5; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1 +; Hutton’s Vireo, +. Total: 
18 species; 90 territorial males (360 per 100 acres); 
Visitors: (Average estimated numbers of individuals 
per 100 acres): Vaux’s Swift. 16; Purple Martin, 16; 
Mountain Quail, 12; Pine Siskin, 8; Turkey Vulture, 

Pygmy Owl, 2. Remarks: Because of the depth 
of the forest from treetops to forest floor, a greater 
number of nesting species can be layered into the 
volume of the study tract. This layering can be readily 
appreciated by the finding (almost entirely by ear) 
of Vaux’s Swifts, Purple Martins and Pine Siskins 
in the air above the trees, while the Pygmy Nut- 
hatches, Acorn Woodpeckers, Purple Finches, and 
Band-tailed Pigeons were hidden among the treetops. 
Lower down, the birds of the “middle story” can 
frequently be seen: Western Flycatchers, Chestnut- 
backed Chickadees, Am. Robins, Hermit Thrushes. 
Red-shafted Flickers, Hairy Woodpeckers, Oregon 
Juncos, and Steller’s Jays. From underbrush and 
thickets near the ground, one can locate, by their 
insistent singing, the Winter Wrens and Black-capped 
Warblers. In the most densely shaded, moister parts 
of the ravines and low forest floor, Winter Wrens. 
Hermit Thrushes, and Western Flycatchers were 
found. As the land sloped upward and became more 
dry (where the madrones grow), the California 
Woodpeckers, flickers, Band-tailed Pigeons, Purple 
Finches, and Hutton’s Vireos stayed. The robins 
juncos, and hummingbirds seem - prefer ae 
open sunny spots, although this type of forest is quite 
shady and cool throughout. The chickadees, nut- 
hatches, Hairy Woodpeckers, jays and creepers, seem 
to be rather evenly spaced throughout the area, re- 
gardless of relative shade, moisture, ground cover 
or land slope conditions. Owing to the dense forest 
crown, very few nests were located: 1 Winter Wren; 
| Allen's Hummingbird; 1 Red-shafted Flicker, and 
1 Oregon Junco. It was impossible to define the 
territory of the Hairy Woodpecker, as this species 
seemed to be present on every census trip, but did 
not localize its activities. A nest could not be found; 
it may not even have nested. The Pygmy Owl may be 
resident, as might be expected, but it was not co- 
Operative during census trips. Some difficulty was 
experienced in sorting out the nesting territories of 
three species: Brown Creeper, and Golden-crowned 
Kinglet because of similar call-notes, and incon- 
Sspicuous songs; and the numerous Chestnut-backed 
Chickadees who do not use a territorial song, and 
tend to follow the census-taker around. Therefore, 
the number of territories of these species has greater 
inces of error. Also, since the California Wood- 
cker tends to colonize on dead snags out of sight 
the ground observer, the number of territories is 
conservative minimum. The census tract is part of 
section of forest that was cut over for tanbark 
fore 1900, but has been largely unlogged as far 
the redwoods are concerned. This is evident by 
le presence of large redwood trees in contrast to the 





numerous Tan Oak saplings, which grow thickly in 
places. This area is attractive to hikers after June 15, 
but during the breeding season is largely undis- 
turbed. A trail, an almost unused road, and a stream 
go through the tract, thus making the area easier to 
census, but have little other effect, except possibly 
on the riparian growth. However, no species of bird 
characteristic of the stream growth, 
whereas such woodland streams do appear to be 
characteristic of this type of mountain forest.— 
ELEANOR A. and RoBertT W. PuGH, Big Basin Red- 
woods State Park, Calif. 


seems to be 


11. MIXED OAK AND HEMLOCK FOREST. 
—Location: Greenbrook Sanctuary, 5 miles north of 
George Washington Bridge, between the Palisades and 
Route 9W, Bergen County, New Jersey. Size: 146 
acres (less 8 acres for pond). Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes 5:234; 6:221; 7:337; and 
9:419. Coverage: Continuous from June 1 through 
July 6 for 3 hours daily. The census was taken either 
from 5:30 A.M. through 8:30 A.M., or from 7:00 P.M. 
to 10:00 P.M. There were 4 days on which the census 
could not be taken. The weather was dry and cool with 
temperature ranging from 50° to 90° for the period. 
Census: Eastern Towhee, 35 (25); Hooded Warbler, 
29 (21); Red-eyed Vireo, 27 (19); Oven-bird, 27 
(19); Veery, 26 (19); Am. Redstart, 25 (18); Black 
and White Warbler, 24 (17); Wood Thrush, 20 (14); 
Crested Flycatcher, 15 (11); Catbird, 15 (11); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 14 (10); Scarlet Tanager. 14 
(10); Black-capped Chickadee. 13 (9); Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 12 (9); Blue Jay, 12 (9); Worm- 
eating Warbler, 11 (8); Chestnut-sided Warbler, 11 
(8); Downy Woodpecker, 10 (7); Eastern Phoebe, 
10 (7); Am. Robin, 10 (7); Tufted Titmouse, 9 
(6); Brown-headed Cowbird, 9 (6); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 8 (6); Yellow-throated Vireo, 8 (6); Blue- 
winged Warbler, 8 (6); Red-winged Blackbird, 8 
(6); Cardinal, 8 (6); Black-throated Green War- 
bler, 7 (5); Common Yellowthroat, 7 (5); Baltimore 
Oriole, 7 (5); Field Sparrow, (5); Louisiana 
Water-thrush, 6 (4); Indigo Bunting, 6 (4); Caro- 
lina Wren, 5 (4); White-breasted Nuthatch, 5 
(4); Mallard, 5 (4); Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
4 (3); Brown Thrasher, 4 (3); Common Starling, 
4 (3); Purple Grackle, 4 (3); Green Heron, 2 (1); 
Rough-winged Swallow, 2 (1); Song Sparrow, 2 
(1); Black Duck, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Spar- 
row Hawk, 1; Am. Woodcock, 1; Mourning Dove, 
1; Eastern Kingbird, 1; House Wren, 1; Prairie 
Warbler, 1. Total: 53 species; 495 territorial males 
(359 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Chimney Swift, 
Am. Crow, Belted Kingfisher, Great Blue Heron, 
Tree Swallow, Wood Duck. Remarks: Forty-eight 
nests of twenty-five species were found. Five male 
Am. Goldfinches and ten Cedar Waxwings were in 
the sanctuary many days after the census was com- 
pleted. The census has been taken biennially since 
1949 by a paid census-taker. The cost was borne by 
the Garden Club of New Jersey. Mr. Dan Roser, our 
naturalist, was census taker for the third time.— 
ELEANOR E. (Mrs. JOHN Y.) DaTER, compiler and 
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Bird Chairman, Palisades Nature Association, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 


12. UPLAND MIXED FOREST.—Location: 14 
mile from North Wilkesboro, just west of Finley 
Park, North Carolina. Size: 40 acres (2400 x 800 feet 
paced), area bounded by wood roads and paths. 
Description of Area: First described and censused 
in 1954 (see Audubon Field Notes 8:367). Of tree 
species pines and oaks made up 70%. Topography: 
A ravine, through which a small brook flows, occupies 
the center of the tract. On each side the slopes are 
steep, rising from 50 to 100 feet. Coverage: May 8, 
13, 23, 29; June 3, 8, 14, 18, 20; also much supple- 
mentary partial coverage. Hours varied from 6 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. and totaled 36 man-hours. Census: Carolina 
Wren, 6 (15); Acadian Flycatcher, 5 (13); Wood 
Thrush, 5 (13); Oven-bird, 5 (13); Blue Jay, 4 
(10); Tufted Titmouse, 4 (10); Am. Robin, 4 
(10); Hooded Warbler, 4 (10); Scarlet Tanager, 4 
(10); Cardinal, 4 (10); Carolina Chickadee, 3 (8) ; 
Brown Thrasher, 3 (8); Red-eyed Vireo, 3 (8); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Catbird, 2; Solitary Vireo, 
2; Black and White Warbler, 2; Parula Warbler, 2; 
Summer Tanager, 2; Purple Grackle, 2; Eastern 
Towhee, 2; Cooper's Hawk, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 
1; Mourning Dove, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; 
Screech Owl, 1; Horned Owl, 1; Barred Owl, 1; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Crested Flycatcher, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, , 1; 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; White-eyed Vireo, 1; 
Louisiana Water-thrush, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; In- 
digo Bunting, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 1. Total: 
38 species; 87 territorial males (218 males per 
100 acres). Visitors (Average number of | indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Blue Jay, 5; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 5; Carolina Wren, 5; Wood Thrush, 5: 
Oven-bird, 5; Eastern Towhee, 5; Mourning Dove, 
3; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 3; Acadian Flycatcher, 3; 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 3; Am. Crow, 3; Carolina 
Chickadee, 3; Catbird, 3; Am. Robin, 3; Solitary 
Vireo, 3; Red-eyed Vireo, 3; Parula Warbler, 3; 
Song Sparrow, 3. Remarks: Natural reforestation has 
proceeded further and two new houses have been 
built close to the boundary with only very slight 


encroachment—WENDELL P. SmitTH, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. 


13. SOUTHERN OAK-PINE BOTTOMLAND. 
—Location: Approximately 2.5 miles northwest of El 
Dorado, Union County, Arkansas, NE4 SE\4 Section 
3 T17S R1iSW. Size: 19.9 acres, approximately square 





except for the creek boundary on the west running 
northwesterly to add a triangular area. Average about 
300 yards square, laid out with rope and compass, 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Note; 
6:225 (1952) for description of area censused ip 
1951 and 1952. Because of highway construction a 
shift was made before the 1952-53 census to a similar 
and partially overlapping area to the north as de. 
scribed in Audubon Field Notes 7:248 (1953), with 
the correction for a transposition error between counts 
24 and 25 given in 7:346 (1953). This woodland 
area, overflowed occasionally in the spring and winter 
by the stream bordering on the west, is covered by a 
mixture of around 80% hardwoods, predominantly 
oak, and 20% Loblolly Pine with tree sizes ranging 
up to over 16 inches DBH. For summary of yearly 
changes and current description see Audubon Field 
Notes 11:303-304 (1957). Coverage: April 21, 27, 
28; May 4, 5, 18, 19, 24, 27, 30; June 7, 10. Total, 
14 hours. Early morning, except one late afternoon. 
Census: See tabulation attached. Visitors (Average 
number of individuals per 100 acres during 1957): 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron, +; Yellow-breasted 
Chat, +. Flying over area; Turkey Vulture, Chuck- 
will’s-widow, Common Nighthawk, Chimney Swift. 
Remarks: The 17% decrease in population with 
noteworthy decreases of the species listed hereinafter 
apparently was a direct result of the forest changes 
caused by the cuttings of 1956. Most of the removal 
was of deciduous trees, with the tops left where the 
fall occurred. The following showed a decrease of more 
than one in territorial males: Red-eyed Vireo, 17 to 
10; Kentucky Warbler, 7 to 4; Hooded Warbler, 6 to 
2.5; White-eyed Vireo, 6 to 4; Wood Thrush, 4.5 to 
1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2 to +; and Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 3 to 1.5. Noteworthy increases were in 
populations of Carolina Wren, 12 to 15; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 6 to 8; Cardinal, 5.5 to 7; Acadian Flycatcher, 
3 to 5; and Eastern Wood Pewee, + to 2. Summation 
of the yearly populations into groups as shown below 
points out that over the 7-year period the populations 
of the first four groups, all migrants, clearly peaked 
in 1954, decreasing in 1955 possibly because of the 
drought of 1954 and the severe cold wave of March, 
1955. The density of the permanent residents also 
decreased in 1955, but unlike the migrants, showed 
a more rapid recovery in 1956; perhaps this was 
because the cold wave decreased chances of nest suc- 
cess rather than reducing the adult populations as 
possibly could have happened to the migrants. 




























































































GROUP POPULATIONS, TERRITORIAL MALES PER 100 ACRES 








Year 7 1951 











1952. 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 Ave. 
_ RARE rr ee 78 88 111 151 138 126 75 110 
Watters, except Pine .... 2.6... 06.sceesees 90 98 167 186 104 116 84 121 
IMEI 9 oaisio ana ene eave onus Ks eless wre Soaue acai 51 44 56 60 36 20 43 44 
Remaining Summer Residents a) ............ 55 46 64 2 48 54 20 52 
Permanent Residents, incl. Pine Warbler ...... 115 133 138 201 156 179 196 160 





a) Wood Thrush, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Summer Tanager, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Humming- 


bird. 











See census No. 14 for remarks concerning the weather during the 1957 study —ARNOLD J. HoIBERG, Rowté 


3, Box 226, El Dorado, Ark. 
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Southern Oak—Pine Stream Bottomland. Effect of Removal of Hardwoods and Thinning of 
Pines; the Treetops and Felled Logs Were from the Cuttings of 1956. Photograph by Mrs. 


A. J. Hoiberg, and Jay Hoiberg, June 1957. 


Southern Oak-Pine Stream Bottomland. Area Bordering Creek Remained Relatively Un- 


changed Since Cutting in 1949, except for Decay of Brushpiles. Photograph by M 
Hoiberg and Jay Hoiberg, June 1957. 


cs. A. J. 










































OAK-PINE 


Species 1951 1952 
MOC-CyCd ViPEO:, 5 ose eieciccn cde sans 58 71 
eT 9 20 
Tufted Titmouse ................. 20 27 
OT I ee a7 25 
Acadian Flycatcher ............... 31 24 
Kentucky Warbler ................ 18 16 
Hooded Warbler autk (om Naan erklahe Opera. ee 13 22 
White-eyed Vireo ..... sh cans para ina 0 + 
pT SSS, 20 16 


Carolina Chickadee ... 7 11 





ER CO | 13 
Prothonotary NW ASDIEE occ occ eas 9 13 
Louisiana Water-thrush ........... 13 13 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher ............. 13 11 
Yellow-throated Vireo ............ 20 13 
Parula Warbler .....6.....sse0c00 1% 18 
SURMNED PANO REE soos. i.5.i nis 6s. dw wien 18 9 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo ............. 13 13 
Ce eae 9 13 
Crested Flycatcher ................ 11 13 
Red-bellied Woodpecker ........... 9 9 
Downy Woodpecker .............. 9 9 
Eastern Wood Pewee ............ 9 E 
Yellow-throated Warbler .......... 4 0 
a CY: a 13 ; 
White-breasted Nuthatch .......... 0 9 
Common Yellowthroat ............ 0 O« 
Pileated Woodpecker ............. 4 4 
Red-shouldered Hawk ............ 4 4 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird ....... 0 0 
Yellow-shafted Flicker ............ 4 0 
CS rs 0 4 
Brown-headed Nuthatch ........... 0 0 
Black and White Warbler .......... 0 0 
Brown-headed Cowbird .......... : 0 0 
ORRE SUIS oo ois sin wd ose 4 aa 27 28 
Territorial males in area * ..... 88 95 


Territorial males per 100 acres .. 389 419 


STREAM BOTTOMLAND, SINGING MALES, PER 100 ACRES a 


YEARLY DENSITIES 








7-Year 

1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 __ Average 

73 100 108 86 50 (10)b 73 
25 25 28 61 73: 15) 35 
18 56 45 30 40 (8) 34 
25 35 30 28 35 (7) 29 
28 40 18 15 25 (5) 26 
33 35 25 35 20 (4) 26 
25 35 25 30 13. (2.5) 23 
20 33 20 30 20 (4) 18 
35 30 13 ) ies 16 
23 20 15 L( 10 (2) 14 
18 20 0 23 5 (1) 14 
18 20 13 15 10 (2) 14 
15 18 13 13 13 (2.5) 14 
23 20 13 10 + (+) 13 
18 18 10 1 5 (1) 13 
20 20 10 S 5 41) 13 
15 15 15 8 5 (1) 12 
8 10 10 13 10 (2) 11 
10 13 10 13 8 (1.5) 11 
10 10 10 5 8 (1.5) 10 
3 10 10 15 8 (1.5) 9 
13 13 5 5 10 (2) 9 
18 10 g 4+ 10 (2) 9 
13 18 5 10 10 ¢2) 9 
10 13 8 10 ; «i 9 
5 5 5 8 + (+) 5 
5 10 + 5 8 (1.5) 4 
3 3 + = i + (+) 2 
+ 3 + + + (+) 2 
0 10 0 0 0 1 
0 5 a = + (+) 1 
5 + + 0 + (+) 
5 + 0 0 0 1 
3 0 0 0 $. £4) 1 
0 0 0 -+- + (+) + 
31 34 32 30 33 35 
106 134 95.5 95 82 97 
538 676 482 496 413 487 


a Study area of 1951 and 1952 was 22.5 acres and for remaining period 19.9 acres. 


b Singing males found on 19.9 acres. 


* For the purposes of this summary, the totals given here were recalculated to include all males per 100 acres 


ever where the number per species was less than 3. 








14. UPLAND PINE AND _ PINE-OAK 
WOODLAND.—Location: About 2.5 miles NE of 
El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas. SWY4 SWI 
Section 2 T17S, R15W. Size: 23.2 acres. Description 
of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 7:247 and 343 
(1953) for initial description and transposition cor- 
rection. A summary of yearly changes and current 
description of trees is given in Audubon Field Notes 
11: 303-304 (1957). The major habitats in the 1957 
area were 42% oak-pine with tree size up to 16” 
and an estimated 70% of the canopy open from 
cuttings; 23% of open young Loblolly Pines; 17% 
of dense young pines, and 18% of mature Loblolly 
Pines. Coverage: April 20, 26; May 2, 7, 15, 22, 25, 
31; June 4. Total, 10 hours, all in early morning. 
Additionally three 15-minute periods during late 
evening in May. Census: See attached tabulation 
(territorial males per 23.2 acres are given in paren- 
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theses). Visitors (Average number of individuals per 
100 acres during 1957): Mourning Dove, +; Pileated 
Woodpecker, +; Brown Thrasher, +; Eastern Blue- 
bird, +; Indigo Bunting, +. Flying over area: Turkey 
Vulture, Chuck-will’s-widow, Common Nighthawk, 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron, Chimney Swift. Re- 
marks: The population seemed fairly well stabilized 
with only a 10% increase shown over 1956, only two 
species increasing greater than one territorial male: 
the Carolina Wren 3, and the Cardinal 1.5. The 
largest decrease was 2 in the Kentucky Warbler popu- 
lation, other decreases being one or less in the area. 
The changes, as in the bottomland area, were thought 
to be related to the tree removal made in 1956. The 
trend over the last five years for the groupings of 
populations as shown below paralleled that for the 
bottomland area in that a pronounced decrease was 
found in 1955 populations, excepting for the fly- 
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/E, PINE-OAK WOODLAND, SINGING MALES PER 100 ACRES 





UPLAND PIN 





YEARLY DENSITIES 





























5-Year 

Specic 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 Average 
Red-eved Vireo as aadheuekaanea¥Eer 30 43 34 34 34 (8) 35 
Cardinal . sasha Wnlg trig: hag vs Scar GO . 17 15 30 37 (8.5) 23 
Fifted THIMOUSE 2.65 cc scaces see cewusen 13 15 22 24 26 (6) 20 
Pine Warbler ..........-..022e eee eeee 22 22 13 19 17 (4) 19 
Carolina Wren ............. ewe sees OD 15 15 13 30 (7) 18 
Acadian Flycatcher Sheva Gs Some iu as Rae 11 19 17 13 19 (4.5) 16 
Kentucky Warbler ...... rer ne 13 11 24 15 (3.5) 16 
Fastern Wood Pewee ...............-44- 9 9 15 9 6 (1.5) 10 
Blue Jay ere ere ee ae Letensacenaa- Se 13 9 9 4 (1) 10 
Carolina Occ: 13 11 9 6 9 (2) 10 
Summer Tanager .............-0000 ee 13 1] 6 6 9 (2) 9 
Yellow-throated Vireo ................-.. 13 9 6 4 4 (1) 7 
Wood Thrush ................02 cee eees 4 9 4 6 6 (1.3) 6 
Blue-gray Gmatcatcher .................. 9 6 9 4 4 (1) 6 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo .............00006- 4 4 4 4 4 (1) 4 
Crested Flycatcher ................-205- 4 6 6 6 + (+) 4 
Downy Woodpecker ................--.4. 11 4 0 + + (+) 3 
Yellow-breasted Chat ....... 4 4 + 4 4 (1) 5 
PAGIGO MRR oo. so ook cere ewes 9 4 2 0 0 3 
Chipping Sparrow .......... 6 6 0 4 0 3 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird ............. 4 4 0 + + (+) 2 
Brown-headed Nuthatch ................ 9 0 + + + (+) 2 
White-eyed Vireo ................--42.5- 0 4 a a 4 (1) 2 
Hooded Warbler ...................... 0 2 +- 4 6 (1.5) 2 
Prairie Warbler ..................000-- 4 4 a a + (+) 2 
Yellow-throated Warbler ................ 0 4 0 + 4 (1) 2 
Common Yellowthroat .................. 4 4 4 + + (+) 2 
Eastern Bluebird .o.5 20. cc ssc cswces ns ee 4 0 0 0 0 1 
Louisiana Water-thrush ................. 0 0 + + 4 (1) l 
Red-shouldered Hawk .................. + — 0 a 0 + 
ce te 0 0 0 ~ 0 + 
Yellow-shafted Flicker .................. 0 + 0 0 0 + 
Pileated Woodpecker .................-- 0 0 0 0 + 
Red-bellied Woodpecker ................ 0 a 0 =: + (+) + 
White-breasted Nuthatch ................ 0 2 0 0 + (+) ~ 
PAOCMIRIEE 6 os ie dans oda sde ceca svaawy 2 0 0 0 0 + 
CE eee eee ee ae + + 0 0 0 + 
Black and White Warbler ............... 0 a 0 0 0 + 
Brown-headed Cowbird ................. 0 0 0 + + (+) a 

CA I os 56 5655-9 ie on aa OE WS 28 33 24 31 29 39 

Territorial males in 23.2 acres ....... 62.5 62 47 $2.3 57.5 56.3 

Territorial males per 100 acres * ..... 268 264 201 223 246 241 
See footnote in Census No. 13. 

GROUP POPULATIONS, TERRITORIAL MALES PER 100 ACRES 
Ratio 

Year 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 Ave B/U 
ee ee eau Satake abet om 43 56 40 38 42 44 25 
WW ASIOTS, CUCPRE PIE! oi. o 5 0.5.5 oseisin sicenie a 29 31 15 32 33 28 1.6 
IN 2c ene a Sans bios aveskinsgas Salers kone e 25 34 38 28 25 30 1.5 
Remaining Summer Residents a) .......... 43 38 25 20 23 30 7 
Permanent Residents, incl. Pine Warbler .... 129 105 83 105 123 109 AS 

















a) Wood Thrush, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Summer Tanager, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Humming- 


bird, Indigo Bunting. 


































Upland Pine and Pine-Oak Woodland. Brushy Habitats Gr 


from Thinnings Made Earlier than 
June 1957. 


Upland Pine and Pine-Oak Woodland. Effect of Thinning, Especi 
Deciduous Trees to Leave Openings 
Hoiberg, June 1957. 


% ‘ , “ ie dai Xs Soi meee aD oF 
ew in the Larger Opened Areas 


1956. Photograph by Mrs. A. J. Hoiberg and Jay Hoiberg, 


ally by Removal of 
Is Shown in a Pine-Oak Area. Photograph by Mrs. A. J. 
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catchers. The tree removals of 1956 did not cause 
the large decrease of the warbler, vireo, and re- 
maining summer resident populations as was found 
in the bottomland area, the tree change not being 
so severe and the initial population densities less. 
As in the bottomland area, the permanent residents 
snowed an almost linear increase in 1956 and 1957 
trom the low of 1955. The greater total number of 
species found in the upland area, 39 compared to 
35 for the bottomland, seemed to stress the greater 
variation in habitat in the upland area, which graded 
from small open grassland edge areas through 100% 
pine to oak—pine in the lowest part of the tract at 
the west end of the drainage valley. Population densi- 
ties were, however, a little over twice as great in the 
bottomland, this being higher for the vireos, which 
showed a ratio of populations of 2.5 to 1 to cor- 
respond approximately to the ratio of the respective 
areas in these two tracts covered by deciduous trees. 
Ratios of the other groupings varied from 1.5 to 1.7. 
Weather (CAA Station at El Dorado): Tempera- 
tures varied from a min. of 33° to a max. of 89° in 
April, and a min. of 43° to a max. of 90° in May, 
without unusual variations. Rainfall was exceptionally 
heavy and prolonged in April, for 19 days to total 
12.4 inches. May also was wet with 11 days of rain 
to total 4.5 inches; and from June 1 to 7 for 4 days 
to total 0.6 inch. This wet spring contrasted markedly 
with previous drought conditions—ARNOLD J. 
HoiBERG, Route 3, Box 226, El Dorado, Ark. 


15. TWO HAY FIELDS AND GRAZED 
CREEK PASTURE.—Location: One half mile west 
of Greensboro, Indiana. Size: 16.3 acres, paced. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
9:423-424; 10:427-428. Coverage: April 19, 21, 
23, 27, 29; May 7, 13, 15; June 6, 7; July 18. Hours 
on area varied from 7 A.M. to 4 P.M. and totaled 714 
hours. Additional time was spent in early morning 
and late evening mapping singing males. Census: 
Eastern Meadowlark, 9 (55); Red-winged Blackbird, 
9 (55); Field Sparrow, 7 (43); House Sparrow, 6 
(37); Grasshopper Sparrow, 6 (37); Song Sparrow, 
5.5 (34); Bobolink, 5 (31); Mockingbird, 4.5 (28); 
Mourning Dove, 4 (25); Brown Thrasher, 4 (25); 
Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 4 (25); Bob-white, 3 
(18); Common Starling, 3 (18); Brown-headed 
Cowbird, 3 (18); Henslow’s Sparrow, 3 (18); Cat- 
bird, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Eastern Bluebird, 2; Orchard 
Oriole, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; Gray Partridge, 1; Kill- 
deer, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Eastern Kingbird, 
1; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Acadian Flycatcher, 1; Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 1; 
House Wren, 1; Baltimore Oriole, 1; Green Heron, 

Marsh Hawk, +; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, +; 
Screech Owl, +; Belted Kingfisher, +; Am. Crow 
+; Cardinal, +; Chipping Sparrow, +. Total: 3 
species; 97 territorial males (595 males per 100 
icres). Visitors (Average number of individuals per 
100 acres): House Sparrow, 123; Common Starling, 
93; Purple Martin, 31; Am. Crow, 31; Chimney 
Swift, 18; Rough-winged Swallow, 18; Barn Swallow, 
12; Turkey Vulture, 6. Remarks: Rainfall continued 
much above average throughout the breeding season 
ind insects were abundant. Perhaps it was because 


of this that, in many instances, second clutches con- 
tained as many eggs as the first. More Purple Grackles 
(Bronzed) and Mourning Doves nested on the area 
than usual because their nests in nearby cedars and 
pines were destroyed in an ice storm on April 3. 
Three Mockingbird territories were entirely on the 
census area while three more extended partially into 
the area. In each case, they remained approximately 
the same in size and location as defended during the 
winter months in relation to the Multiflora Rose 
hedge. Only one Henslow’s Sparrow was successful 
in rearing young; another disappeared the second 
week in May while the third never succeeded in 
attracting a female. Predation was somewhat above 
normal owing to increased activity of crows and 
grackles—Mnrs. H. A. BAKER, R. R. 1, New Castle, 
Ind. 


16. ABANDONED AIR_ FIELD.—Location: 
Roberts Field, Section 32, T17S, R3W, Birmingham, 
Alabama (Alabama, Birmingham Coal District Map 
USGS). Size: 20 acres, roughly rectangular, 1456 
by 624 feet. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 10:298 (1956), 10:427 (1956), and 
11:302 (1957). Weather: During census period 
temperature averaged 2.2° F. above normal; precipita- 
tion, 2.92 inches in excess. Coverage: April 16, 19; 
May 1, 3, 14, 17; June 1, 5, 10, 11, 14, 22, 24. 
Total, 13 trips averaging an hour and a half, total 
man-hours, approximately 46. Census: Eastern 
Meadowlark, 27 (135); Grasshopper Sparrow, 23 
(115); Red-winged Blackbird, 14 (70). Total: 3 
species; 64 males (320 per 100 acres). Visitors: 
Nearby breeders which fed frequently on tract (aver- 
age number of individuals per 100 acres): Common 
Starling, 75; Mourning Dove, 15; Purple Grackle, 
5. Total, 95 birds per 100 acres. Other visitors feed- 
ing on tract included Savannah Sparrow, Bobolink, 
Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, and 12 other 
species of less frequent occurrence. Remarks: Be- 
cause of increased precipitation and lack of mowing 
until the third week of August, the grass cover was 
taller, denser, and wetter. Thus the Red-winged 
Blackbird bred on the tract for the first time, ap- 
parently concentrated in territories of about 34 acre 
in two dampest parts. The Grasshopper Sparrow in- 
creased from 17 to 23 or more territorial males. 
Probably 12 additional territorial males were present 
but for this inconspicuous species we could not be 
certain. Although few juveniles were identified as 
such, a large recorded increase in Eastern Meadow- 
larks on June 11, and in Red-winged Blackbirds and 
Grasshopper Sparrows on June 14 probably indi- 
cates the time of fledging. In determining the 
number of territorial males, only records prior to 
these presumed fledging dates were used.—IDALENE 
SNEAD, Glenn Vocational High School, assisted 
by EMMIE BROWNLIE, THOMAS A. IMHOF, CLUSTIE 
McTYEIRE, GRACE SNEAD and HARRIET WRIGHT, 
Birmingham Audubon Society. 


17. UPLAND FIELD, OVERGROWN WITH 
PINE AND LOCUST.—Location: One mile north 
of Park Headquarters, Cacapon State Park, Morgan 
County, West Virginia (about 10 miles south of 
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Berkeley Springs). Size: 15 acres (rectangular, 110 x 
660 yards, measured, except for a 30 degree bend 
about 220 yards from one end). Description of 
Area: An abandoned field about 75% covered with 
young pine, sumac, locust and other shrubs. The 
trees were from 3 to 25 feet high and one to five 
inches DBH: 25% Scrub Pine (Pinus virginiana), 
10% Pitch Pine (P. rigida), 35% Black Locust 
(Robinia pseudo-acacia), 30% about equally divided 
between Staghorn Sumac (Rhus typhina), Dwarf 
Sumac (R. copallina), Flowering Dogwood (Cornus 
florida), Redbud (Cercis canadensis), Black Cherry 
(Prunus serotina), Persimmon (Diospyros  virgin- 
tana), and Black Gum (Nyssa sylvatica). The under- 
story consisted of small trees of the above species 
and Shrubby St. John’s-wort (Hypericum densi- 
florum), Black Haw (Viburnum prunifolium), haw- 
thorn (Crataegus spp.), and blackberries and rasp- 
berries (Rubus spp.) The entire area had a matted 
ground cover of grasses and forbs including Meadow 
Fescue (Festuca elatior), Red Fescue (F. rubra), 
Kentucky Bluegrass (Poa pratensis), Broomsedge 
(Andropogon tirginicus), Rabbit-foot Clover (Tri- 
folium arvense), Rough Cinquefoil (Potentilla nor- 
vegica), Vipers Bugloss (Echinm vulgare), Venus’ 
Looking Glass (Specularia perfoliata), Moth Mullein 
(Verbascum blattaria), Wild Carrot (Daucus carota) 
and Poison Ivy (Rhus radicans). Scientific Names of 
plants from Gray's Manual, 8th Edition. A fence 
row with several large trees and a ten-foot wide shrub 
thicket crossed the short axis of the strip. Edge: 
Surrounded by similar cover. A mature oak forest 
paralleled the Jong axis about 500 feet from one side 
and about 1000 feet from the other side. Topo- 
graphy: A shallow valley with a slope of about 20 
degrees crosswise and about 10 degrees parallel to 
the long axis. Surface generally smooth. The north 
end of the tract was a natural sinkhole without sur- 
face outlet. Elevation 915 to 980 feet. Coverage: 
Daily, June 10-14. Twelve trips (10 in early morn- 
ing, 1 in mid-day and 1 in early evening). Total 
man-hours about 16. Census: Prairie Warbler, 5.5 
(37); Field Sparrow, 5.5 (37); Eastern Towhee, 
5 (33); Indigo Bunting, 3 (20); Yellow-breasted 
Chat, 2; Common Yellowthroat, 1.5; Golden-winged 
Warbler, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 0.5. Total: 9 species; 25 territorial males 
(167 males per 100 acres).—J. Lartscu, N. Larrscu, 
C. MILLER, MAXINE THACKER (THE BROOKS BIRD 
Cius, INc.). Reported by Clark Miller, Inwood, 
W’. Va. 


18. CLOUD FOREST.—Location: Southeast of 
San Cristébal de las Casas, Chiapas, Mexico, on the 
wet (east) side of the mountains. Size: 15 acres 
(rectangular, 660 E-W by 110 N-S yards paced). 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
8:374 (1954). Three large Sweet Gum trees have been 
felled at widely separated places within the tract 
and small ‘clearings’ were formed where each 
crashed. Otherwise there has been no change in 
the tract. However, the clearings to the north and 
west have been enlarged and are approaching the 
tract still more closely. Coverage: Twelve times: 
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May 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. Total, 30 hours. Census; 
Black-headed Nightingale Thrush, 4 (27); Gray. 
breasted Wood-Wren, 3 (20); Jalapa Robin, 3 (20); 
Slate-colored Solitaire, 3 (20); Lichtenstein Warbler, 
3 (20); Brown-headed Chlorospingus, 3 (20); Green. 
throated Mountain-gem, 2; Spotted Woodhewer, 2; 
Azure-hooded Jay, 2; Brown-capped Vireo, 2; Crested 
Guan, 1; Eastern Chachalaca, 1; Guatemalan Screech 
Owl, 1; Quetzal, 1; Jalapa Trogon, 1; Giant Wood- 
hewer, 1; Allied Woodhewer, 1; Guatemalan Leaf- 
scraper, 1; Unicolored Jay, 1; Gray Robin, 1; Red- 
bellied Redstart, 1; Boucard Tinamou, 0.5; Little 
Guan, 0.5; Spotted Wood-Quail, 0.5; Band-tailed 
Pigeon, 0.5; Lesson Motmot, 0.5; Emerald Toucanet, 
0.5; Mexican Ant Thrush, 0.5; Olivaceous Flycatcher, 
0.5; Blue-crowned Chlorophonia, 0.5; Black Vulture, 
+; Large-billed Hawk, +; Highland Partridge, +; 
Collared Swift, +; White-eared Hummingbird, +; 
Golden-olive Woodpecker, +; Guatemalan Ivorybill, 
+; Bent-billed Flycatcher, +; Brown-backed Soli- 
taire, +; Mexican Peppershrike, +; Striped-backed 
Tanager (Flame-colored), +. Total: 41 species; 
42.5 territorial males (283 males per 100 acres). 
Migrants: Eastern Kingbird, wood pewee, Olive- 
backed Thrush, Solitary Vireo, Grace’s Warbler, 
Canada Warbler.—L. Irpy Davis, ANNA May Davis, 
Harlingen, Tex. 


19. PINON-JUNIPER FOREST.—Location: 
One-half mile northeast of the entrance to Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colorado, Size: 30 acres. Description 
of Area: Elevation 7000 feet. The vegetation in- 
cludes two trees growing to all heights up to 40 
feet: Pifion Pine (Pinus edulis) and Utah Juniper 
(Juniperus utahensis). There are several brush piles, 
fallen logs, and stumps of these trees. Numerous 
bushes, up to 8 feet high, include Squaw Apple 
(Peraphyllum ramosissimum), Serviceberry (Amelan- 
chier utahensis), False Mockorange*(Fendlera rupi- 
cola), Sagebrush (Artemisia tridentata), Broad-leaved 
Yucca (Yucca baccata), and Gambel Oak (Quercus 
gambeli). Some of the most numerous wildflowers 
were: Lupine (Lupinus spp.), Indian paintbrush 
(Castilleja spp.), Globemallow (Sphaeralcea spp.). 
penstemon (Penstemon spp.), prickly pear cactus 
(Opuntia spp.), Scurf-Pea (Psoralea xenuiflora), sun- 
flower (Helianthus spp.), and snakeweed (Gutier- 
rezia spp.). Terminology from Patraw, Flowers of the 
Southwest Mesas (1951). Among the numerous 
grasses, as identified by H. D. Harrington, were: 
Bromus tectorum, Oryzopsis hymenoides, and Agro- 
pyron smithii. There was no known source of water 
for the birds in this area. Coverage: April 3, 21; 
May 1, 17, 29; June 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, 12, 17, 19, 27. 
30; July 4, 6, 12, 17, 21, 30; August 4, 14. Hours, 
between 5 A.M. and 8 P.M., totaled 35. Census: 
Chipping Sparrow, 2; Mourning Dove, 1; Red- 
shafted Flicker, 1; Ash-throated Flycatcher, 1; Plain 
Titmouse, 1; House Wren, 1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
1; Black-throated Gray Warbler, 1; Spotted Towhee, 
1. Total: 9 species; 10 territorial males (33 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors (average number of summer 
resident individuals per 100 acres): Am. Magpie, 8; 
Chipping Sparrow, 7; Scrub Jay, 6; Mountain Chicka- 
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dee, 6: White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, 5; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; and Plumbeous 
Vireo, 3. Total: 45 per 100 acres. Occasional Visitors: 
Turkey Vulture, Common Nighthawk, Black-chinned 
Hummingbird, Broad-tailed Hummingbird, - Violet- 
green Swallow, Common Raven, Am. Crow, Western 
Bluebird, Mountain Bluebird, Virginia’s Warbler, 
Brewer's Blackbird, Black-headed Grosbeak, House 
Finch, Pine Siskin, Lesser Goldfinch, Red Crossbill, 
Green-tailed Towhee. Remarks: The spring months 
of 1957 were unusually damp. Two nests were found: 
| Red-shafted Flicker and 1 Plain Titmouse. Young 
flickers, flycatchers, titmice, Black-throated Gray War- 
blers, Spotted Towhees, and Chipping Sparrows were 
seen on the plot.—Muss LouisE HERING, 568 Marine 
St., Boulder, Colo. 


20. MIXED WOODLAND (PINE-OAK FOR- 
EST-MESQUITE GRASSLAND ECOTONE).— 
Location: 2 miles southeast of prairie edge at Laguna 
Valderama, and 41 airline miles west of Fresnillo, 
Zacatecas, Mexico. Size: 15.1 acres (271 yards square, 
paced). Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 8:377-378 (1954) and Condor 56:155-160 
(1954). This area is the same one censused in 1954, 
xut augmented to the north and east; the increase is 
into largely similar territory, but there is an open, 
grassy area of 2 or 3 acres in the northeastern quad- 
rant continuous with a larger open space north of the 
tract. Generally, then, the tract includes some 
moderately dense woodland, some sparse woodland, 
ind one area too open to be called woodland. In 
order of frequency, the commonest trees are deciduous 
aks of 3 unidentified species (the adjective “‘ever- 


Pinon—Juniper Forest. Center of Open Area on Plot; Sagebrush in Foreground, Pinons and Punipers 
in Distance. Mesa Verde Just Above Author’s Head. 


























green” used of the oaks in 1954 was an error), 
junipers (Juniperus deppeana), Chihuahua Pines 
(Pinus chihuahuana), Pifions (Pinus edulis), Ma- 
drofes (Arbutus xalapensis), and yuccas. On the 
slopes there are a few manzanitas (Arctostaphylos 


“sp.), and on the flats by the creek are some sparse 


Fallugia paradoxa, but the few other shrubs are tree 
saplings. Ground cover is well-developed bunch grass, 
ankle-high to knee-high, mostly dry, but the green 
grass was just beginning in late July. The creek was 
completely dry in June, but consisted of intermittent 
pools in July. No long-term ecologic changes have 
been noted since the area was first visited in 1952, 
except for the death of two large junipers and three 
large pines, the latter apparently resulting from bark- 
beetle infestation. Weather: Light evening rains fell 
on two of the six afternoons and evenings we were 
there, but most of the weather was clear, with warm, 
dry days and cool nights. A local informant reported 
that the June 18 shower was the first of the year, 
only a few days late for the usual opening of the 
rainy season, but that the first Heavy rain was on July 
17, fully a month late. Only a few of the oak trees 
were leafed out by July 20, and altogether the vegeta- 
tion appeared to be a month behind that of 1952 and 
1954. Coverage: June 18, 19, 20, 24, 25, 26; July 
18, 19, 20. Careful censusing, 9 man-hours; in addi- 
tion, camp was in the center of the area, and casual 
observations continued at all hours. Census: Red- 
backed Junco, 4 (27); Mountain Owl, 2.5; Steller's 
Jay, 2; Mexican Chickadee, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Black- 
headed Grosbeak, 2; Western Wood Pewee, 1.5: 
Ultramarine Jay, 1.5; Bridled Titmouse, 1.5; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1.5; Hepatic Tanager, 1.5; Brown 
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Towhee, 1.5; Pygmy Owl, 1; Whip-poor-will, 1; 
Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Cassin’s Kingbird, 1; Ash- 
throated Flycatcher, 1; Coues’s Flycatcher, 1; Buff- 
breasted Flycatcher, 1; Common Bushtit, 1; Bewick’s 
Wren, 1; Hutton’s Vireo, 1; Scott’s Oriole, 1; Spotted 
Towhee, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Mearns’s Quail, 0.5; 
Mourning Dove, 0.5; Arizona Woodpecker, 0.5; 
Curve-billed Thrasher, 0.5; Painted Redstart, 0.5; 
Turkey Vulture, +; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Turkey, 
+; Poor-will, +; Horned Owl, +; Eared Trogon, 
+: Elegant Trogon, +; Acorn Woodpecker, +; Com- 
mon Raven, +; Olive Warbler, +. Total: 40 species; 
39 territorial males (258 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors (Average number of individuals daily per 
100 acres): Band-tailed Pigeon, 19; Common Night- 
hawk, 1; Broad-tailed Hummingbird, 1; White-eared 
Hummingbird, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Violet- 
green Swallow, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Western Blue- 
bird, 1; Solitary Vireo, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 
1. Remarks: The additional species over 1954 were 
due chiefly to the increase in area. Many birds 
evidently delayed nesting because of the late arrival 
of the rains, and by July 20 several species were just 
coming into full song or staking out territory. Richard 
B. Parker and Jackson R. Webster assisted in some 
of the census work.—J. DAN WEBSTER, Hanover Col- 
lege, Hanover, Ind. 


21. DECIDUOUS OAK SAVANNAH-FOR- 
EST.—Location: 2 miles southwest of College Sta- 
tion, Brazos County, Texas. Size: 20 acres (square, 
930 x 930 feet, measured). Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes 8:371. An open woodland 


composed principally of Post Oak (Quercus stellata) 
with dense undergrowth of Yaupon (Ilex vomitoria), 
thickets of which may reach a height of 12 feet in 
spaces between the trees. The canopy has opened 
somewhat since 1953 as a result of deaths of larger 
oaks, and the shrub layer has been thinned in some 
places where yaupons have died. Insofar as is known. 
this area never was cleared, although it was sub. 
jected to heavy grazing pressure prior to its acquisi- 
tion by Texas A. and M. College in 1956. Coverage: 
February 11; March 9, 14, 27, 30; April 9, 11; May 
3, 5, 20; June 9, 20 (nocturnal), 26. O. C. Wallmo 
assisted me on several visits to the area. Total observer- 
hours, 27. Census: The accompanying table lists the 
values recorded for the 5-year period. Species marked 
“V”’ occurred on the plot but evidently did not nest 
there during the year in question. Remarks: The 
rather uniform decline in insectivorous birds and the 
lack of pronounced fluctuation by any species are note- 
worthy. Only 7 of the 17 species recorded held terri- 
tories on the plot in all 5 years. (The Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo probably was present in 1953, but was over- 
looked due to the early termination of census activ- 
ity.) The Brown-headed Cowbird, omitted from the 
table, was present each year—KEITH L. Drxon, De- 
partment of Wildlife Management, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 


22. CULTIVATED AND UNCULTIVATED 
FIELD.—Location: South of but close to Wilkes- 
boro, North Carolina. Size: 18 acres approximately 
(paced 1900 x 400 feet). Description of Area: Fully 
described in Audubon Field Notes 8 (6):378. Edge: 











DECIDUOUS OAK SAVANNAH-FOREST, TERRITORIAL MALES 








Species 1953 1954 














1955 1956 1957 
Mourning Dove ........ 2.5 2+ is z+ - 14 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo ... 0 1+ + b+ 1+ 
Chuck-will’s-widow ..... 3 (15) 1 2 1+ 1 
Ruby-throated Hum- 

Pree 0 Vv * a V 0 
Red-bellied Woodpecker . 0 V V 0 + 
Hairy Woodpecker ..... V 0.5 Vv 0 0 
Downy Woodpecker .... 0.5 Vv 1.5 1 0 
Crested Flycatcher ...... 1+ 1 0 1 1 
Eastern Wood Pewee .... 0 1 0 0 0 
a ge 1+ Vv 0.5 V Vv 
MR OE os. 5 58:55 8 Bre V + V Vv V 
Carolina Chickadee ..... 4 * (20) 2.5 2+ 2 2.3 
Tufted Titmouse ....... 4 % (20) 2+ 1.5 1 1 
Carolina Wren ......... LS 1 2 2 1+ 
White-eyed Vireo ...... 5 (25) 3 + (15) 2 1+ 1 
Black and White Warble 2+ 2 1 1 0 
eee ae 9+ (45) 8 (40) 105 (52.5) 11.5 (57.5) 11.5 (57.5) 

Total species ...... 11 13 12 11 10 
Total territorial 

OO Ee ote nearer 33.5 23 24.5 24.5 21 
Total males per 

TOD QENES. 2... ween 167.5 125 122:5 122.5 105 


*Recalculated from original data. 
V-Visited area but did not breed. 
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Tract bounded on one side by Cub Creek, on other 
sides by fences enclosing woods and shrubbery; along 
of one side by a road. Topography: Level ex- 
cept for part of one side which is 20 to 30 feet 
higher, gradually sloping in part, in part separated 
* steep bank from level area. Coverage: May 23, 
37): June 6, 11, 20, 27. Hours ranged from 6 A.M. 
to 6 P.M. and totaled 15 man-hours. Census: Field 
(39); Common Yellowthroat, 4 (22 
Bob-white, 3 (17); Catbird, 3 (17); Cardinal, 3 
(17); Yellow-breasted Chat, 2; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 2; Indigo Bunting, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Traill’s 
Flycatcher, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; 
Common Starling, 1; White-eyed Vireo, 1; Yellow 
Warbler, 1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1; Eastern Mea- 
dowlark, 1; Eastern Towhee, 1. Total: 20 species; 
{1 territorial males (228 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors (Average number of individuals per 100 
acres): Field Sparrow, 20; Mourning Dove, 13; 
Carolina Wren, 13; Yellow-breasted Chat, 13; Chim- 
7; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 7; Eastern 
Phoebe, Traill’s Flycatcher, 7; Am. Crow, 7; 
House Wren, 7; Mockingbird, 7; Eastern Meadow- 
lark, 7; Red-winged Blackbird, 7; Purple Grackle, 7; 
Blue Grosbeak, 7; Indigo Bunting, 7; Eastern Tow- 
hee. 7; Chipping Sparrow, 7. Remarks: Three-fourths 
acre was grazed nearly to the ground; 214 acres, 
formerly in winter wheat, had grown up to weeds, 
shrubbery, and briers; 2 acres of rye were not har- 
vested because the crop was so poor. The hay was cut 
about June 1. No other change of note occurred. 
Traill’s Flycatcher nested on this area and on another 
nearby tract. A specimen was collected and Dr. Wet- 
more confirmed the identification—-WENDELL P. 
SMITH, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


23. THREE “CAROLINA BAYS.”—Location: 
All in the Savannah River Plant area of South Caro- 
lina. Bay 1 is in north part of Barnwell County, just 
inside boundary of plant area; bay 2 is in southwest 
Aiken County, about 114 miles from the Savannah 
River; bay 3 is near Steele Creek, southwest Barn- 
well County, about 3 miles from the river. Size (see 
table). Description of Areas: Shallow depressions 
or “craters’”’ normally containing water (depth to 3 
or 4 ft. usually going over one’s hip-boots) and 
having rank growth of Maiden-cane (Panicum hians) 
and other aquatic vegetation. Patches of Cat-tail 
(Typha latifolia) and Narrow Plume Grass (Erian- 
thus strictus), as well as strips of willow (Salix sp.) 
and Button-bush (Cephalanthus occidentalis) are 
present along some of the borders. In bay 1, par- 
ticularly, Broomsedge (Andropogon virginicus) grows 
commonly in the outer, drier zones. Areas of Pickerel 
Weed (Pontederia cordata) characterize certain of 
the deeper parts of bay 3. Water-lilies (Nymphaea 
dorata) and other floating “pads’’ appear in open 
water in bays 1 and 2 but not in 3. Numerous other 
aquatic and semi-aquatic plants, as Pipewort (Erio- 
caulon compressum), Stinking-fleabane (Pluchea fo- 
tida), and smartweed (Polygonum spp.) are in evi- 
lence, especially in bay 1. A few trees and dead 
stubs are scattered about in bays 1 and 3, but not in 
(Bay 2 has remains of old duck blinds.) A dis- 
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cussion of “Carolina bays’ and a description of 
vegetational zonation in bay 1 is provided by Kelley 
and Batson (Univ. South Carolina Publ. Biol. [Ser. 3}, 
1 [4]: 244-248, 1955). Plant names follow Thorne 
(“The Vascular Plants of Southwestern Georgia,” 
Amer. Midl. Nat. 52 [2]: 257-327, 1954). Topo- 
graphy: Elevations roughly 300 feet; the country 
round the bays, which is characterized by sandy loams 
or loamy sands, is either almost flat or shows only 
slight relief. Edge: Bay 1—open longleaf pine (Pinu: 
palustris) and “scrub oak” (Quercus spp.) forest is 
predominant along most of the margin, and there is 
additionally a strip of broadleaf trees and shrubs; bay 
2—chiefly small-tree, shrubby, and herbaceous growth, 
including dense patches of blackberry (Rubus spp.), 
beyond which lies an extensive open field; bay 3— 
chiefly mixed, mostly open forest, with a Broomsedge 
field (Andropogon spp.) abutting on about 14 of the 
edge. Coverage: June 1, 16, 17, 22, 24; July 2. 
Hours varied between 7:45 A.M. and 5:40 P.M. and 
totaled about 20. The largest bay was censused by 
means of transects; on any one day the sampled area 
usually exceeded 20 acres and appropriate corrections 
of figures were made. 














Bay 1 Bay 2 Bay 3 

(Craig) (Ellenton) (Steele) 

120 acres 14 acres 10 acres 

Red-winged Blackbird . 20(17) 10(71) 7 (70) 
Eastern Kingbird .... 0.5 1.5 2 
Least Bittern ........ 2 1 0 
Eastern Meadowlark .. 2 + 0 
Purple Grackle ...... 0 + 2 
Eastern Bluebird ..... + 0 1 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 0 0 1 
" Total species ...... 5 5 5 
Territorial males ... 24.5 12.5 13 
Males per 100 acres 20 89 130 








Visitors (In the census period all visitors except Fish 
Crows appeared in small numbers, not more than 
1 or 2 individuals per species at any one of the bays): 
Fish Crow, some 15-20 individuals (bay 2, only): 
Wood Duck (one pair at each of the bays); Purple 
Gallinule (one record for each bay); Little Blue 
Heron (bays 1 and 2); Am. Egret and Great Blue 
Heron (bays 1 and 3); Anhinga (visits by male and 
female—separately—at bay 3); Killdeer (bay 1); 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron (an immature at bay 1 
in August); Am. Bittern (one at bay 2, June 1, but 
not thereafter). Remarks: Red-winged Blackbirds 
nested commonly in Maiden-cane, especially in bay 2; 
in 3 they also used Button-bush. Females seemed to 
outnumber males at least 2 to 1. About bay 2, Red- 
wings foraged both in the marshy area and in the 
large field some 200-300 yards away. The fact that 
the Red-wing population was much denser in the 
smaller bays than in bay 1 suggests the importance of 
a relatively large amount of edge vegetation. Most of 
the Purple Grackles seen at bay 2, an estimated 15-20, 
were mere foraging visitors from a moist, shrubby area 
1/4, mile away, where they nested. Meadowlarks in- 
habited only the outer, drier zones of the bays, while 
Eastern Bluebirds and Red-bellied Woodpeckers were 
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attracted chiefly by nest-sites. Callow fledglings of a 
pair of Eastern Kingbirds were noted in Button- 
bushes near the margin of bay 3. In previous sum- 
mers, at least in bays 1 and 2, King Rails nested and 
Pied-billed Grebes were present, but none appeared 
in 1957. In bay 2 the Purple Gallinule was definitely 
less common in 1957 than in previous summers. The 
pair of Least Bitterns in bay 2 lost their first nest but 
brought off a brood of (apparently four) young in 
late June. In late summer (August) an assemblage of 
20 or more Wood Ducks was noted in bay 1, feeding 
on Smartweed seeds. In 1956 Am. Egrets were more 
numerous, particularly at bay 2, than they were in 
1957.—ROBERT A. Norris (University of Georgia 
Ecological Studies, AEC Savannah River Plant area), 
1918 Hahn Avenue, Aiken, S. C. 


24. SANDY BEACH.—Location: Bastendorf’s 
Beach, approximately 1 mile south of Charleston, Coos 
County, Oregon. Immediately adjacent to the Sitka 
Spruce forest censused this year. Size: 10 acres 
(624 x 700 feet paced). Description of Area: A 
representative segment of beach on the central Ore- 
gon coast, the length of which is about 1 mile. South 
of this region the coast is rocky for a considerable 
distance. The low dunes of the tract are covered with 
Sea Sand Reed (Ammophila arenaria). Interspersed 
among the dunes are scattered plants of Yellow Sand 
Verbena (Abronia latifolia) and Beach Lupine (Lu- 
pinus littoralis). Close to the high-tide mark Sea 
Rocket (Cakile edentula) occurs; while away from 
the ocean front, close to where a fresh-water stream 
enters the beach, there is a thicket of Hooker's 
Willow (Salix hookeriana) and small stands of Brass 
Buttons (Cotula coronopifolia) and Seaside Tansy 
(Tanacetum camphoratum). Topography: From sea 
level to four feet above. A tiny fresh-water rivulet 
runs through a portion of the eastern segment of the 
census tract. Coverage: Daily from June 22 to July 
18; July 23 to August 9. Total, 20 hours. Census: 
Snowy Plover, 3 (30); Killdeer, 2 (20); White- 
crowned Sparrow, 2 (20). Total: 3 species; 7 
territorial males (70 males per 100 acres). Visitors: 
Black Brant, Semipalmated Plover, Surf-bird, Black 
Turnstone, Hudsonian Curlew, Wandering Tattler, 
Western Sandpiper, Western Gull, and Heermann’s 
Gull. Remarks: The breeding season in the census 
tract was terminated by July 1. By July 4 the south- 
bound migrants first appeared, their numbers building 
up almost daily until our departure on August 9.— 
SuE and Davin FasBLes, Union Junior College, 
Cranford, N. J. 


25. FLOODPLAIN FOREST AND EDGE.— 
Location: Northwest corner of Cranford, New 
Jersey. Size: 31 acres (roughly rectangular). Descrip- 
tion of Area: Forest crown open, substratum mainly 
young trees and vines: trees average about 70 ft. in 
height and about 1.5 ft. DBH; 25% Red Maple 
(Acer rubrum), 25% Pin Oak (Quercus palustris), 
10% Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), 10% Northern 
Red Oak (Quercus rubra), 5% Gray Birch (Betula 
populifolia), 5% Hornbeam (Carpinus caroliniana) ; 
clumps of American Sycamore (Platanus occidenta- 
lis), Quaking Aspen (Populus tremuloides), and Black 
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Locust (Robinia pseudo-acacia). Dominant vines were 
Summer-grape (Vitis aestivalis) and Swamp Black. 
berry (Rubus hispidus). Ground cover was mainly 
Noble Goldenrod (Solidago speciosa), White Wood 
Aster (Aster divaricatus), sunflower similar to Thin 
Leaf Sunflower (Helianthus decapetalus), and White 
Troutlily (Erythronium albidum). Scientific names 
from Wherry’s ‘““Wild Flower Guide™’ and Graves 
“Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs.” Edge: 
Tract bounded by residential area (recent) on east and 
similar forest on other three sides. Topography: 
Lowland adjoining Rahway River which runs through 
center of area; elevation 80-90 ft. Coverage: March 
2, 10, 16, 23, 30; April 19, 27; May 1, 5, 9, 18, 22, 
25; June 2, 22; July 4, 24. Hours varied from 6 A.M. 
to 8 P.M. and totaled 45 hours. Census: Eastern Tow- 
hee, 5 (16); Am. Robin, 4 (13); Common Yellow- 
throat, 4 (13); Red-winged Blackbird, 4 (13); Yel- 
low-shafted Flicker, 3 (10); Catbird, 3 (10); Com. 
mon Starling, 3 (10); Cardinal, 3 (10); Blue Jay, 
2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Brown Thrasher, 2; Wood 
Thrush, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Am. Crow, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1: White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; House Wren, 1; Yellow 
Warbler, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1; Indigo Bunting, 1; 
Swamp Sparrow, 1. Total: 22 species; 48 territorial 
males (155 males per 100 acres). Remarks: A 
crow’s nest was located but the area could not be 
delineated. Three families of Mallards fed but did 
not breed in the area. A Belted Kingfisher patrolled 
the area but no evidence of young was found. Al- 
though the study area is within a county park, houses 
are being built closer on the eastern edge. No change, 
however, has been noted in the census in three 
years.—Farris S. SWACKHAMER, Cranford. N. J. 


26. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND FOREST- 
EDGE.—Location: Trelease Woods, 6 miles north- 
east of Champaign, Illinois. Size: 55 acres of forest 
plus 1.25 miles of edge. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 2:232-233. Coverage: April 
13, 27; May 24; June 1, 5, 11; July 16. Total man- 
hours, 29. The density of forest-interior birds has 
been calculated as number of territorial males per 
100 acres, the density of forest-edge birds as number 
per miles. Census, Forest-interior Species: House 
Wren, 45 (82); Eastern Wood Pewee, 20 (36); 
Indigo Bunting, 18 (33); Red-eyed Vireo, 11 (20); 
Downy Woodpecker, 6 (11); Crested Flycatcher, 6 
(11); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4 (7); Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; 
Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 1. Census, Forest-edge Species: Common 
Starling, 18 (14); Common Yellowthroat, 7 (6); 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 6 (5); Blue Jay, 6 (5) ; Car- 
dinal, 6 (5); House Sparrow, 5 (4); Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 4 (3); Am. Robin, 4 (3); Mourning Dove, 
3 (2); Eastern Towhee, 3 (2); Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1; Yellow-breasted 
Chat, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; Catbird, 1; Am. Gold- 
finch, 1; Field Sparrow, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, +: 
Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Am. Crow, +; Brown- 
headed Cowbird, +. Totals: 13 species in the forest 
interior with 119 territorial males (216 males per 
100 acres); 21 species on the forest-edge with 69+ 
territorial males (55+ males per mile).—S. CHARLES 
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KENDEIGH, ROBERT V. KENNEDY, GEORGE W. Cox, 
Grorce C. WEST, WALTER L. GILLESPIE, Vivarium 
Building, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 


27. CLIMAX MIXED-MESOPHYTIC FOR- 
EST WITH EDGE.—Location: In southwestern 
corner of Wyoming, Hamilton County, Ohio. The 
tract is about 100 yds. south and parallel to Compton 
Ridge Drive. Size: 21 acres. Description of Area: 
This tract is rectangular in shape and is part of a 
forest, which is approximately 4 x 1 miles in dimen- 
sions, and runs in a north-south direction on the west 
slope of the Millcreek Valley. The tract itself runs in 
an east-west direction or up the general slope of the 

The tract is bordered on the north by a ravine 
and a creek with a large and dense forest edge on the 
ther side. It is bordered on the east boundary by an 
old overgrown pasture. It gives way almost im- 
mediately on the south side to a large hayfield or 
meadow, while on the western border are more woods 
with some power lines as the actual border. The main 
trees are Beech (Fagus grandifolia), Am. Elm (Ulmus 
imevicana), Ohio Buckeye (Aesculus glabra), and 
many hawthorns (Crataegus sp.). Trees taken from 
Sudworth’s “Check List of the Forest Trees of the 
U. S.,”" 1927 edition. There is much undergrowth of 
various densities. This area is relatively undisturbed. 
Topography: A valley with fast rising slopes, and a 
spring-fed creek running from west to east or the 
length of it. Elevation: The highest point is 770 feet, 
while it is only 640 feet in the lower creek bottom. 
Coverage: May 12, 17, 23, 26, 30; June 2, 5, 6, 9, 
11, 22, 28; July 9. Four censuses in the morning; 
six in the afternoon; three in the evening. Total man- 
hours, 2914. Census: Warbling Vireo, 4.5 (21); 
Eastern Towhee, 4 (19); Kentucky Warbler, 3.5 
(17); Downy Woodpecker, 3.5 (17); Acadian Fly- 
catcher, 3 (14); Carolina Chickadee, 3 (14); Cardi- 
nal, 3 (14); Carolina Wren, 2.5; House Wren, 2.5; 
Barred Owl, 2; Crested Flycatcher, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 
2; Brown Thrasher, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; Louisiana 
Water-thrush, 2; Brown-headed Cowbird (average 
number per trip), 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Am. Crow, 
1.5; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1.5; Am. Goldfinch, 1.5; 
Field Sparrow, 1.5; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Black-billed 
Cuckoo, 1 (unsuccessful); Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; 
Common Starling, 1; Catbird, 0.5; Am. Robin, 0.5; 
Red-eyed Vireo, +; Indigo Bunting, +; Blue-winged 
Warbler, +. Total: 36 species; 64.5 territorial males 
307 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Cedar Waxwing, 
Chimney Swift, Purple Grackle, Bob-white, Eastern 
Kingbird, Eastern Meadowlark, Purple Martin, Com- 
mon Nighthawk, Turkey Vulture, Killdeer, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Barn Swallow, Eastern Phoebe, House 
Sparrow, Mockingbird, Veery. Remarks: A pair of 
Veeries remained for several days during the first 
week of June. The male sang on one occasion. The 

nch’”” worms were far above normal. A comparison 
tf this tract to California Day Camp (another census 
rea) is quite interesting in the respect that, although 
ily 11 airline miles away, the Cerulean Warbler is 
the highest breeding bird there, while it is completely 


absent in this tract. The habitats are similar—JAY 
M. SHEPPARD, 51 Sherry Road, Wyoming, Ohio. 


28. SHRUBBY FIELDS AND OPEN WOODS. 
—Location: Owen County, Kentucky, 18 miles north- 
east of Frankfort (part of Kleber Song Bird Sanc- 
tuary). Size: 40 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 8:375, 1954. This was another 
rainy season. Cedar Creek flowed rapidly until the 
middle of July. The perennial weeds were extremely 
tall and luxuriant owing to the wet weather and to 
more humus. The plantings of Lespedeza japonica and 
Multiflora Rose are flourishing and furnishing cover 
for small birds. Nesting birds were scarce in the 
field where the young pines had been planted last 
year owing to the cutting of all deciduous growth. 
The steady humming sound of the seventeen-year lo- 
custs which plagued the area made bird songs difficult 
to hear on May 30. Coverage: May 11, 12, 30; July 
5, 6, 7; August 6. Total man-hours, 56. Visits varied 
from early morning to late afternoon with three night 
visits. Census: Indigo Bunting, 12 (30); Purple 
Martin, 10 (25); Field Sparrow, 8 (20); Red-eyed 
Vireo, (17.5); Yellow-breasted Chat, 6 (15); 
Prairie Warbler, 5 (12.5); Am. Goldfinch, 5 (12.5); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 4 (10); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
4 (10); Brown-headed Cowbird, 4 (10); Cardinal, 
4 (10); Eastern Towhee, 4 (10): Summer Tanager, 
3.5 (9); Acadian Flycatcher, 3 (7.5); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 3 (7.5); White-eyed Vireo, 3 (7.5); Ken- 
tucky Warbler, 3 (7.5); Common Yellowthroat, 3 
(7.5); Bob-white, 2; Whip-poor-will, .2; Crested 
Flycatcher, 2; Eastern Phoebe, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 
2; Carolina Wren, 2; Chipping Sparrow, 2; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 1.5; Catbird, 1.5; Song Sparrow, 1.5; 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; Common Starling, 1; 
Yellow Warbler, 1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1; House 
Sparrow, 1; Orchard Oriole, 1; Green Heron, +. 
Total: 39 species; 120 territorial males (300 males 
per hundred acres). Visitors (average number of 
individuals per hundred acres): Chimney Swift, 10; 
Am. Crow, 10; Turkey Vulture, 7.5; Rough-winged 
Swallow, 5; Barn Swallow, 5; Am. Robin, 5; Purple 
Grackle, 5; Black Vulture, 2.5; Red-tailed Hawk, 
2.5; Common Nighthawk, 2.5; Blue Jay, 2.5. Re- 
marks: A nest of the Green Heron with four fairly 
well developed young was found in a cedar tree 
about 250 feet outside the study area on May 30. A 
pair of grackles nested outside the area but visited it 
occasionally. There was a decline of 29.4% in the 
number of Indigo Buntings since last year, also a 
25% decline in the number of Yellow-breasted Chats 
while there was an increase of 40% in the number 
of Red-eyed Vireos and a 100% increase in Purple 
Martins. The Yellow-throated Vireo was not recorded 
this year—ANNE L. STAMM, Harvey B. LOVELL, 
FREDERICK W. STAMM (Members of KENTUCKY 
ORNITHOLOGICAL SociETy ), Louisville, Ky. 


29. SHRUBBY FIELDS AND UPLAND DE- 
CIDUOUS FOREST.—Location: Two miles south- 
west of Blairstown, N. J. Size: 27 acres. Fully de- 
scribed in 1950 census; no changes but growth since. 
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Coverage: April 6, 12, 14, 21, 30; May 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 
LO, 15; 215 June 1,.4,:4,9). 12;. 12, 24, 27,21, 22,. 23, 
24, 30; July 3, 5, 7, 9, 14, 18, 22, 31; August 5, 10, 
21. Time ranged from 5 a.M. to 10 P.M. DST and 
totaled 32 hours. Weather: A warm spell in April 
brought on the early returning birds before their 
usual time but a cold spell in early May retarded the 
late returners. Rest of May was normal; June, July, 
and August were fairly hot and abnormally dry, but 
during the breeding season the brooks in this area 
retained enough water for the birds, and the vegeta- 
tion underwent no appreciable change. Census: East- 
ern Towhee, 7 (26); Field sparrow, 7 (26); Golden- 
winged Warbler, 4 (14); Wood Thrush, 3 (12); 
Oven-bird, 3+ (12); Common Yellowthroat, 3+ 
(12); Red-eyed Vireo, 3+ (12); Catbird, 3 (11); 
Blue-winged Warbler, 3 (11); Black and White 
Warbler. 3 (11); Brown-headed Cowbird, 2; Cardi- 
nal, 2; Louisiana Water-thrush, 2; Blue Jay, 1; East- 
ern Wood Pewee, 1; Worm-eating Warbler, 1; Scarlet 
Tanager, 1; Am. Woodcock, +; Eastern Kingbird, +; 
Brown Thrasher, +. Total: 20 species; 49 territorial 
males (181 per 100 acres). Visitors (Average per 
100 acres): Am. Goldfinch, 11; Am. Crow, 10; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 3; Eastern Phoebe, 3. A Cooper's 
Hawk was seen over this area frequently this fall, but 
not during the breeding season. Remarks: During the 
eight years in which this census has been taken the 
birds for the most part have returned to the same spot 
each year. One cardinal sang in the same tree, and 
only in that tree, every year; this year, however, he 
was noticed a few times in the backwoods about 500 
feet from this tree. One water-thrush stayed rigidly 
in an area about 50 feet long along the brook. The 
Catbirds and Wood Thrushes shifted their positions 
more or less each year but stayed within the same 
2 or 3 acres——ELOISE LEHNERT, Blairstown, N. J. 


30. HURRICANE-DEVASTATED SPRUCE 
FOREST.—Location: The area of 30 acres called 
Audubon Peninsula on Hog Island, Muscongus Bay, 
Maine (site of the Audubon Camp). Description of 
Area: From 1936 through 1948 this census area con- 
sisted of 25 acres of climax Red and White Spruce 
plus 5 partially cleared acres containing buildings, 
Gray and White Birches, bushes, ferns and young 
spruce. The area of blown-down spruce mentioned in 
1949 spread to 4 acres by 1954. After the census was 
taken in 1954 two hurricanes lashed the island and 
blew down 12 more acres of spruce on the peninsula. 
Much of the fallen timber was removed because of 
the potential fire hazard. During the winter of 1955- 
56 most of the remaining fallen trees were removed, 
and most of the brush piles burned. By June of 
1956 most of the ground in open areas was covered 
mostly with hay-scented and bracken ferns, rasp- 
berry bushes, grasses and tiny spruce. This year 
ground cover in all open areas was more dense. 
Coverage: Almost daily from mid-June to mid- 
August by two census takers plus numerous assist- 
ants. Total man-hours were over 160. Census: Song 
Sparrow, 12 (40); Parula Warbler, 10 (33); White- 
throated Sparrow, 9 (30); Myrtle Warbler, 8 (27); 
Black-throated Green Warbler, 7 (23); Slate-colored 
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Junco, 7 (23); Blackburnian Warbler, 4 (13); Am, 
Redstart, 4 (13); Am. Robin, 3 (10); Golden. 
crowned Kinglet, 3 (10); Magnolia Warbler, 3 
(10); Common Yellowthroat, 3 (10); Tree Swal. 
low, 2; Am. Crow, 2; Winter Wren, 2; Hermit 
Thrush, 2; Olive-backed Thrush, 2; Osprey, 1; Saw- 
whet Owl, 1; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1; Belted 
Kingfisher, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Eastern 
Phoebe, 1; Olive-sided Flycatcher, 1; Common Star. 
ling 1; Purple Finch, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Chipping 
Sparrow, 1. Total: 28 species; 94 territorial males 
(313 males per 100 acres). Remarks: This is one 
species more than last year, and only one species less 
than the all-time high of 29 species in 1954. It shows 
5 pairs less than the record-breaking count of last 
year. The Olive-sided Flycatcher was a new breed. 
ing species for the peninsula. The Saw-whet Owls 
were heard almost nightly during June and early July, 
and were undoubtedly breeding, if not on the penin- 
sula, then on the adjacent part of the main island. As 
usual many species not breeding on the census area 
were recorded. Transients were most common in 
August. Being on an island numerous waterbirds 
such as loons, cormorants, herons, ducks, gulls 
and shorebirds were seen. The vagrant population 
was variable. Such species as Horned Owls, Blue Jays, 
Common Ravens, and Red and White-winged Cross- 
bills would show up for a day or so and then move 
on.—ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK and JOSEPH M. Cap- 
BURY, Audubon Camp, Medomak, Me. 


31. SLASHED WHITE PINE FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: About 14 mile east of Webster Corner, Lisbon, 
Maine. Size: 67 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 6:317 (1952) and 7:356 
(1953). Twenty-four or more tamaracks have died in 
the past year, apparently from some sort of blight. 
The field and barnyard now support some quite ex- 
tensive growth. Reforestation is proceeding rapidly. 
Coverage: April 6, 7, 14, 20, 28; May 5, 8, 12, 
14, 24, 26; June 4, 6, 13; July 2, 16, 23. Total, 50 
man-hours. Census: Common Yellowthroat, 43 (64); 
White-throated Sparrow, 31 (46); Song Sparrow, 30 
(45); Magnolia Warbler, 8 (12); Hermit Thrush, 
6 (9); Am. Robin, 5 (7); Eastern Wood Pewee, 
4 (6); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3 (4); Black-throated 
Green Warbler, 3 (4); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2; 
Common Starling, 2; Red-eyed Vireo, 2; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Chimney Swift, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Eastern Phoebe, 1; Olive-sided Flycatcher, 1; Am. 
Crow, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Veery, 1; Black 
and White Warbler, 1; Nashville Warbler, 1; Black- 
burnian Warbler, 1; Oven-bird, 1; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1; Purple Finch, 1; 
Am. Goldfinch, 1; Field Sparrow, 1. Total: 29 
species; 156 territorial males (233 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (per 100 acres): Am. Woodcock, 30; 
Cedar Waxwing, 30; Blue Jay, 24; Am. Crow, 18; 
Nashville Warbler, 12; Barn Swallow, 6; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 6; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 6; Am. 
Goldfinch, 6; Pileated Woodpecker, 3; Eastern King- 
bird, 3; Black and White Warbler, 3; Oven-bird, 3; 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 3; Purple Finch, 3. Flying 
over frequently: Tree Swallow, 12; Cliff Swallow, 
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12: Red-winged Blackbird, 6; Herring Gull, 3. Re- 
marks: Yellowthroats and White-throated Sparrows 
remained somewhat stable, but for some unexplained 


reason the Song Sparrows increased from 21 to 30. 
Prior to this the Song Sparrow has shown a steady 
decrease. Considering the steady increase of green 
growth on the tract, it is hard to explain. While 


most warblers nested sporadically as usual, Magnolia 
Warblers increased also. Chipping Sparrows, once 
as high as six pairs in 1953, were completely absent 
this year. The decrease in the Common Starling 
population is attributable to the fact that two dead 
apple stubs fell during the winter—DouG.iass H. 
Morse, Star Route, Lisbon, Me. 


32. BEAVER POND.—Location: About 2 miles 
northeast of Webster Corner, Lisbon, Maine. Size: 25 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 7:355 (1953). Water level slightly above last 
year's. Weather: Nearly average, much warmer than 
last year. Coverage: April 21; May 5, 12, 24, 27, 
30, 31; June 1, 5, 6, 13; July 2, 16. Total, 40 man- 
hours. Census: Red-winged Blackbird, 44 (176); 
Swamp Sparrow, 11 (44); Common Yellowthroat, 7 
(28); Pied-billed Grebe, 4 (16); Eastern Kingbird, 
4 (16); Black Duck, 3 (12); Am. Robin, 3 (12); 
Ring-necked Duck, 2; Virginia Rail, 2; Traill’s Fly- 
catcher, 2; Tree Swallow, 2; Purple Grackle 
(Bronzed), 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Am. Bittern, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Catbird, 1; Hermit Thrush, 
1; Common Starling, 1; Yellow Warbler, 1; North- 
ern Water-thrush, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1. 
Total: 21 species; 96 territorial males (384 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors (Average number of indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Cliff Swallow, 256: Barn 
Swallow, 80; Tree Swallow, 40; Chimney Swift, 24; 
Am. Crow, 24; Cedar Waxwing, 24; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 16; Veery, 16; Black and White Warbler, 
16; Green Heron, 8; Black-crowned Night Heron, 
8; Wood Duck, 8; Red-shouldered Hawk, 8; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 8; Blue Jay, 8; Red-eyed Vireo, 8; Savan- 
nah Sparrow, 8; Great Blue Heron, 4; Am. Redstart, 
1. Flying over frequently: Purple Finch, 8; Herring 
Gull, 4. Remarks: The Hermit Thrush nest was 
found under the only surviving White Pine —Doue- 
LASS H. Morse, Star Route, Lisbon, Me. 


33. FAIRLY OPEN SECOND-GROWTH 
PINE-HEMLOCK-HARDWOODS FOREST 
AND EDGE.—Location: Joyce’s Island, Rome, 
Maine, at the north end of Great Pond. Size: About 
13 acres. (The island has never been properly sur- 
veyed and is very irregular in shape.) Description 
of Area: Forest crown open in several places as a 
result of cutting for firewood, hurricane windfalls 
nd clearings for cabins; as the island is occupied by 
a small summer camp. There are about forty cabins, 
most of them near the water; about half are on the 
ith side. There are three tennis courts and a large 
iin building also. There is little disturbance of 

ds when incubating. Trees average about 60 feet 

height and about 1 foot DBH (pines larger). 
iatdwoods are most numerous in the northern and 
cistern portions of the island. Canopy trees about 









50% White Pine (Pinus strobus), 15% Red Pine 
(Pinus resinosa), 12% Red Maple (Acer rubrum), 
8% Paper Birch (Betula papyrifera), 6% Red Oak 
(Quercus rubra), and 5% Hemlock (Tsuga canaden- 
sis); also a few American Elms (Ulmus ameri- 
cana) and Red Spruces (Picea rubens). Understory 
contains many Red Maples and much Hemlock, Paper 
Birch, Gray Birch (Betula populifolia), Red Oak, 
Wild Cherry (Prunus serotina), Shadbush (Amelan- 
chier arborea), White Pine, and Beech (Fagus grandi- 
folia). Common shrubs, mostly along the edge or 
near clearings, include Speckled Alder (Alnus rug- 
osa), Winterberry (Ilex verticillata), Mountain Holly 
(Nemopanthus mucronata), Andromeda (Lyonia lig- 
ustrina), Huckleberry (Gaylussacia baccata), Arrow- 
wood (Viburnum recognitum), Withe-rod (Vibur- 
num cassinoides), and Sweet Gale (Mbyrica Gale). 
Ground cover in central and eastern parts of island 
largely Wild Sarsaparilla (Aralia nudicaulis), Red 
Raspberry (Rubus idaeus strigosus), blackberry 
(Rubus spp.), Ground-pine (Lycopodium complan- 


atum), Hay-scented Fern (Dennstaedtia punctilobula), 


Lady Fern (Athyrium filix-femina), Evergreen Wood- 
fern (Dryopteris spinulosa), and Bracken (Pteridium 
aquilinum), often very thick. Elsewhere, Canada May- 
flower (Maianthemum canadense) is abundant, and 
Cinnamon Fern (Osmunda cinnamomea), Marsh Fern 
(Dryopteris thelypteris), Bracken, Sensitive Fern 
(Onoclea sensibilis), Starflower (Trientalis borealis), 
Shinleaf (Pyrola elliptica), Pipsissewa (Chimaphila 
umbellata), Checkerberry (Gaultheria procumbens), 
Pink Lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium acaule), Clintonia 
(Clintonia borealis), Tree-club-moss (Lycopodium 
abscurum), American Yew (Texus canadensis), wild 
strawberry (Fragaria sp.), Wild Sarsaparilla, golden- 
tod (Solidago sp.), Sharp-leaved Aster (Aster acu- 
minatus), and Partridge-berry (Miétchella repens) are 
common. Lichens are very numerous on the trees, but 
there is no long Usmea. Scientific names of plants 
taken from Gray's Manual, 8th ed. Edge: Tract sur- 
rounded by water. The mainland is about 30 yards 
to the north from the northwest point. Topography: 
Very flat, with a few damp hollows. About 3 feet 
above average lake level (248 ft. above sea level). 
This year the lake was about a foot below normal. 
There are many rocks on the island, and along its 
edges in particular. Coverage: July 6-13, 31; August 
1-9. Hours varied from 5:30 A.M. to 8:30 P.M. 
(EDT) and totaled 17 man-hours in July and about 
6 in August; 114 evening hours. Census: Song Spar- 
row, 6 (46); Veery, 5 (38); Am. Redstart, 5 (38); 
Least Flycatcher, 4 (31); Eastern Wood Pewee, 3 
(23); Am. Robin, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Pine War- 
bler, 2; Northern Water-thrush, 2; Yellow Warbler, 
1.5; Catbird, 1 +; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Tree Swallow, 
1; Brown Creeper, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Common 
Starling, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 1; Parula Warbler, 1; 
Blackburnian Warbler, 1; Oven-bird, 1; Brown- 
headed Cowbird, 1; Purple Finch, 1; Chipping Spar- 
row, 1. Total: 23 species; 45.5 territorial males (350 
males per 100 acres). Also breeding, but no sure 
evidence of territoriality, White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1 +. Visitors (Average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Barn Swallow, 92 +; Bank Swallow, 
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38 +; Cedar Waxwing, 38 +; Cliff Swallow, 31 +; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 31+; Purple Grackle, 31; 
Chimney Swift, 23; Am. Goldfinch, 23; Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 15; Hairy Woodpecker, 15; Herring 
Gull, 8; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 8; Belted King- 
fisher, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 8 +; Eastern King- 
bird, 8; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 8. Remarks: Few 
nests were found, as young birds were generally out 
of the nest during the census period. The Tree Swal- 
low nested in an old woodpecker hole. Young were 
heard on July 10; they left by July 12. The Eastern 
Phoebe nested under the eaves of the main building 
on a lightning arrester; despite continuous disturbance 
young were heard on July 11. A Yellow Warbler’s 
nest was found, July 10; the 2 young were reared 
successfully, and left on July 11. The male bird had 
a large territory, split between the island and the 
adjacent mainland; once or twice I saw the bird fly 
across. The other Yellow Warbler was restricted to 
the northwestern peninsula. Both warblers sang to 
August 8. The two water-thrushes were many times 
heard singing at once. The territory defended by each 
bird was about an acre (or less), mostly along the 
edge. One pair of Song Sparrows raised a cowbird; 
most of the others raised 2-4 young during July. 
Another cowbird was being fed by a Parula Warbler; 
this and the lack of long Usnea suggest an open 
nest of the latter. A young Blackburnian Warbler was 
observed on July 6, attended by the female, well away 
from the male’s territory. The Least Flycatchers sang 
infrequently after July 8; three pairs raised 2-3 
young each. Eastern Wood Pewees called more often 
in early August than in July; at least one pair nested 
successfully. Redstarts sang into August; one male 
was a first-year bird and unmated. Most nested suc- 
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cessfully. A Hermit Thrush pair was present, not sing- 
ing, into August; the male sang from many places on 
the island. Veeries sang best on July 6, and singing 
diminished rapidly afterwards. Four of the Veeries 
sang from the fern-blackberry-covered part of the 
island. At least one pair of Am. Robins foraged 
partly on the mainland. There may have been two 
pairs of Catbirds. Cedar Waxwing and Red-breasted 
Nuthatch may have nested; the chickadees almost cer- 
tainly did. The Barn and Cliff Swallows nested on a 
nearby farm. Cedar Waxwings were impossible to 
count precisely, as they wandered rapidly all over. 
A brief visitor worthy of note was a singing Carolina 
Wren on Aug. 3, which wandered all over the island 
during the morning.—RicHARD W. SIMMERS, JR., 62 
Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass. 


34. WEEDY POND, SPRUCE-HEMLOCK 
WOOD, AND SECOND-GROWTH SPRUCE- 
MAPLE BRUSH.—Location: About one-half mile 
east of Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, including the north- 
western arm of Russell Lake and the slope to the 
west running uphill towards Gaston Road. Size: (A) 
the pond and its shores, about 6 acres (roughly 300 x 
100 yds.), and (B) the slope, about 13 acres (roughly 
250 yds. square, paced). Topography: Russell Lake 
is 123 feet above sea-level and lies along the western 
side of a valley about one-half mile wide; to the west 
a ridge separates the valley from Halifax Harbour 
and the territory runs up the slope to an elevation of 
200 feet. Description of Area: (A) The north 
and east shores of the pond are swampy, covered with 
dense brush including alder (Alnus sp.), Larch 
(Larix laricina), and Black Spruce (Picea mariana), 
the latter predominating farther from the shore; to 
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th a small island and a point, similarly covered, 


the 
separate the pond from the main part of Russell 
there is a small stand of Cat-tails (Typha 


Lak 
ltifolia) at the north end of the pond, and much of 
the water surface is choked with leaves of Water 
Lily (Nymphaea odorata), pond lily (Nuphar sp.), 
and pickerel weed (Pontede ria Sp.). To the west area 
(B) adjoins the pond. The lower portion of (B) in- 
cludes a dense stand of Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) 
(50%) and Red Spruce (Picea rubra) (25%), aver- 
age height 40 ft., average DBH 8 in., and several 
paths and clearings (about 10 yds. square) which are 
mostly grown up with saplings of Red Maple (Acer 
rubrum), Striped Maple (A. Pensylvanicum), White 
Ash (Fraxinus and Viburnum (V/bar- 
num cassinoides). Except in the clearings there is 
little understory other than choked-off smaller trees 
of the main species. The upper part of (B) is grown 
up with scrubby second-growth, average height 10-15 
ft., average DBH 2 in.; the principal trees are Red 
Maple (40%), Black Spruce (20%), Large-toothed 
Aspen (Populus grandidentata) (10%), White and 
Wire Birches (Betula papyrifera and B. populifolia) 
(10%), Beech (Fagus grandifolia) (5%), and Trem- 
bling Aspen (P. tremuloides) (5%), with a scattering 
of White (Pinus strobus), Red Spruce, Pin 
Cherry (Prunus pensylvanica), and Staghorn Sumac 
(Rhus typhina); shrubs include large amounts of 


americanus ), 


Pine 


viburnum, Rhodora (Rhododendron  canadense), 
blueberry (Vaccinium sp.), Chokeberry (Aronia 
prunifolia), and Lambkill (Kalmia angustifolia), 
with lesser amounts of willow (Salix sp.), Alder, 


Bush Honeysuckle (Diervilla lonicera), Hobblebush 
(Viburnum alnifolium), and wild raspberry (Rubus 
sp.). Cinnamon Fern (Osmunda cinnamomea) and 
Bracken (Pteridium aquilinum) are common, and 
several other ferns and many flowering plants are in- 
cluded in the ground cover. The botanical names are 
taken from A. E. Roland’s ‘Flora of Nova Scotia.” 
Edge: The swamp extends to the north and east some 
50-200 yds. beyond the shores of the pond, being 
bounded by the Cole Harbour Road and the fields of 
the village of Woodlawn; the brush and woods ex- 
tend at least one-quarter mile to the north and south 
of area (B), while to the west the clearings and 
helds along Gaston Road reach to within 50-100 yds. 
of the territory. Coverage: April 18; May 1, 5, 9, 
£2, 14, 17, 29, 23,. 29,. 335; Jaume 1, 4.42; 15, DB 
(2), 30; July 1, 8, 21, and other shorter visits, vary- 
ing from 6 A.M. to 9 P.M., totaling about 35 man- 
hours. Census (A): Red-winged Blackbird, 3 (50); 
Song Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 1.5; Am. Bittern, 
1; Black Duck, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Traill’s Fly- 
catcher, 1; Common Yellowthroat, 1; Spotted Sand- 
Piper, 0.5. Total: 9 species; 12 territorial males 
(200 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Green Heron 
(first recent record for Halifax-Dartmouth area, seen 
June 4 and 15), Ring-necked Ducks (see Remarks), 
Herring Gulls (from a resting place on the main 
part of Russell Lake), Chimney Swifts, Tree and 
Barn Swallows. Census (B): Magnolia Warbler, 6 
(46); Slate-colored Junco, 6 (46); Black-throated 
Green Warbler, 5 (38); White-throated Sparrow, 4 
(31); Myrtle Warbler, 3 (23); Olive-backed Thrush, 


2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Common Yellow- 
throat, 2; Am. Robin, 1.5; Hermit Thrush, 1.5; Red- 
eyed Vireo, 1.5; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1.5; Yel- 
low-shafted Flicker, 1; Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 1; 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; Brown-capped Chickadee, 1; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Nashville Warbler, 1; 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, 1; Palm Warbler, 1; Am. 
Redstart, 1; Eastern Towhee, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Common Nighthawk, +; Common Raven, +; Purple 
Finch, +. Total: 26 species; 47 + territorial males 
(362 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Barn Swallows, 
Am. Goldfinches. Remarks: The Am. Bittern, Black 
Duck, and Red-wings were never seen far from the 
cattail beds. The Ring-necked Ducks were apparently 
non-breeders and their numbers varied; up to 5 males 
and 3 females were seen, never more than 6 birds 
at one time, and the females were invariably paired 
whenever seen. The Golden-crowned Kinglets and the 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher were confined to the thickest 
spruce—hemlock stands, while the five most abundant 
species—(in B)—also frequented these areas without 
being restricted to them. The Black Duck hatched 10 
young, but only 6 survived. Two broods of Magnolia 
Warblers, and one each of Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Myrtle Warbler, Slate-colored Junco, and White- 
throated Sparrow were seen after they were fledged. 
One nest of Magnolia Warbler was located (by John 
Comer, July 7, perhaps a second nesting), which con- 
tained one egg and a young cowbird, with the female 
cowbird sitting nearby watching the warbler incubate! 
On July 12 the nest was found to have been destroyed. 
The towhee, thought to have been unmated, was 
observed from May 19 to July 21. History: The 
upper part of area (B) was cleared and the paths and 
clearings in the lower part cut early in World War II, 
when the area was used for storing explosives. The 
buildings have since been removed, and the second- 
growth is not more than about 15 years old. Con- 
sequently, changes in at least the density of the 
vegetation of area (B) can be expected in subse- 
quent years. (Mrs. Erskine assisted with some of the 
counts and with the identification of the flora of the 
territory.) ANTHONY J. ERSKINE, c/o J. S. Erskine, 
Wolfville, N. S. 


35. DISTURBED OAK-HICKORY FOREST, 
PINE STAND, EDGE, AND POND.—Location: 
Eden Township, Licking Co., Ohio. Size: Approxi- 
mately 35 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes, 1937-1956. A portion of the southeastern 
corner of the census area was cleared of all cover 
and graded for the erection of a building. A building 
in the graded area was moved beyond the boundary 
line of the census area. About one acre of cover was 
removed and 500 feet of edge were created. Another 
change worthy of mention was the loss of several 
Large-toothed Aspens; one due to windfall and five 
due to succession factors. Coverage: June 4, 6, 17, 
18, 22; July 6, 19; plus several periods of short dura- 
tion. Total, 70 man-hours. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 
9 (26); Acadian Flycatcher, 8 (23); Wood Thrush, 
7 (20); Cerulean Warbler, 5 (14); Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 4 (11); Oven-bird, 4 (11); Scarlet Tanager, 
3 (9); Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 3 (9); Eastern 
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Phoebe, 3 (9); Am. Robin, 3 (9); Cardinal, 3 (9); 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; Kentucky 
Warbler, 2; Brown-headed Cowbird, 2; Chipping 
Sparrow, 2; Mourning Dove, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Least 
Flycatcher, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Am. Crow, 1; Carolina 
Chickadee, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Catbird, 
1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1; Summer Tanager, 1; 
Indigo Bunting, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Field Sparrow, 
1; Song Sparrow, 1. Total: 36 species; 86 territorial 
males (246 males per 100 acres). Regular Visitors: 
Cooper’s Hawk, Whip-poor-will, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, 
Acadian Flycatcher, Blue Jay, Catbird, Eastern Wood 
Pewee, Am. Crow, Wood Thrush, Cedar Waxwing, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Cerulean Warbler, Oven-bird, Scarlet 
Tanager, Indigo Bunting, Chipping Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow. Regular visitors were marginal nesting pairs. 
Irregular Visitors: Great Blue Heron, Green Heron, 
Red-tailed Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Killdeer, Am. 
Woodcock, Spotted Sandpiper, Horned Owl, Barred 
Owl, Belted Kingfisher, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, Pileated Woodpecker, Eastern 
Kingbird, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, 
Purple Martin, Warbling Vireo, Black and White 
Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Hooded Warbler, Balti- 
more Oriole, Summer Tanager, Eastern Towhee. Ir- 
regular visitors averaged about six birds per coverage. 








Remarks: The disturbance of habitat in the south. 
eastern corner of the tract has resulted in the greatest 
single area change to date. All cover was removed 
creating an open canopy equivalent to the ground 
area. Except for a possible gain in edge, the area was 
non-productive and was a possible contributing factor 
in establishing a lower density. A further decrease 
was brought about by at least three species which 
nested just outside the census area. A line of spruce 
forms an edge which offers an attractive alternative 
or tends to absorb those pairs which may be under an 
intolerable pressure. From a very small example of the 
behavior patterns involved in nesting site selection it 
is worthy of note that the Pileated Woodpecker must 
be considered as an important factor in the ecology 
of the entire census area. This year a nest was located 
in a Large-toothed Aspen. The cumulative damage 
to dead and live trees caused by a pair of these birds 
is very evident throughout the thirty-five acres. Their 
damage upon aspen is conspicuous, with Sassafras a 
close second. Offsetting the damage, however, is the 
fact that mammals and birds utilize the ‘‘diggings.” 
Cowbird activity seemed low. One egg was found in 
an Acadian Flycatcher’s nest and young cowbirds 
were observed being fed by a Red-eyed Vireo and 
a Wood Thrush. Although there was considerable re- 
nesting, young birds were not involved and mortality 
otherwise was normal. The Least Flycatchers were on 
territory all through the census but a persistent search 
for the nest failed to reveal its location—A. H. 
Caucus, 45 E. Norwich Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





AN URGENT APPEAL FOR INFORMATION ON THE WADING BIRDS 
Robert P. Allen 


If present trends continue, the wading birds of 
North America may be facing the most critical situ- 
ation that has confronted them since the days of the 
Plumage Trade. Surveys conducted by the research 
branch of the National Audubon Society indicate a 
serious decline in the numbers of certain species, and 
as most of the factors and influences contributing to 
this decline continue unchecked, there is good reason 
to fear that in time all of our waders will be affected. 

The key to this alarming situation lies in the rapidly 
growing human population and its spread to new 
areas, plus the tremendously increased demands for 
housing sites, croplands, industrial sites and recrea- 
tion areas. With these demands has come additional 
drainage of wetlands for mosquito and sandfly con- 
trol, and for real estate development, including 
farming and cattle raising. Spraying with insecticides 
is increasing in many areas. While this growth and 
development is more or less nation-wide, nowhere 
is it more rapid than in Florida, heretofore the loca- 
tion of our most populous heron, egret and_ ibis 
colonies. 

The recent drought in many parts of the country, 
including Florida, aggravated the overall situation 
considerably and demonstrated the grave consequences 
of a lowered water table and an increased per capita 
consumption for human needs. As for its effect on 
the wading bird population, drought, added to the 
steady loss of suitable nesting and feeding habitats 
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from other causes, has been nothing short of disas- 
trous. This has been especially true in Florida. While 
many of the smaller Florida egret rookeries have been 
abandoned during the last decade—those at Bivan's 
Arm, Orange Lake, Mosquito Lagoon, Mount Dora, 
Apopka, Clermont, Windermere, Narcoosee, and so 
on—the real blow has been the wholesale desertion 
of the once great rookery sites within Everglades 
National Park. These vast concentrations of herons, 
egrets, ibises and wood ibises were unquestionably 
the backlog, and the backbone, of the entire wading 
bird population of North America, excluding only 
the Pacific Coast States. They were the main source 
of the remarkable recovery that these birds staged 
between 1910 and 1935, and the strong point from 
which the wading birds, in many instances, have 
gradually spread out to reclaim much of their former 
range that had become deserted during the heyday 
of the plume hunter. 

Without this source of strength—without this great 
backlog—and with the required shallow-water habitats 
disappearing on every hand, what will be the eventual 
fate of the waders? 

Suppose we examine the record. It has been 44 
years since the publication of Wells Cooke’s “Dis- 
tribution and Migration of North American Herons 
and their Allies” (U.S. Biol. Surv. Bulletin No. 45, 
Washington, 1913), 33 years since T. Gilbert Pear- 
son's ‘Herons of the United States’ (Nat. Assoc. 
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yt Audubon Soc. Bulletin No. 5, N. Y., 1924), and 
31 years since Arthur Cleveland Bent’s “Life Histories 
of North American Marsh Birds” (U. S. Nat. Mus. 
Bulletin No. 135, Washington, 1926). In these years 
many changes have taken place in the distribution and 
status of the wading birds, and all of these publica- 
tions and their appraisal of heron distribution and 
status are now completely out-of-date. But they con- 
tain some interesting and significant history. In 1913, 
Cooke described the original, pre-Plumage Trade 
distribution of the American Egret, and then added, 

Now the great colonies are entirely a thing of the 
past. The plume hunter has made a clean sweep of 
all heronries that were large enough to make their 
exploitation profitable. Nor has the destruction been 
confined to the United States. The same story of 
wholesale slaughter comes from Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies, and lastly South America. 
It is probable that the largest colonies still in exist- 
found in Venezuela or near the 
equator, but even in these regions, remote and difficult 
of access, the high market value of the plumes has 
proved a sufficient incentive for the overcoming of 
all hardships, and the colonies remaining are but a 
small part of the original numbers.” 

Undoubtedly, by the turn of the century, the 
American Egret was close to extirpation, at the least, 
but a few small colonies survived along the South 
Atlantic Coast, chiefly in Florida, and in 1911 there 
were ten of these nesting groups being guarded by 
Audubon wardens. Seven of them were in Florida and 
none was very large. All told they harbored a pre- 
cious nucleus of some 1400 birds. There were not 
many American Egrets elsewhere in the United States, 
only small numbers in Louisiana, Arkansas and 
California. Even the great heronry at Malheur Lake 
in Oregon had been destroyed, and the few that re- 
mained in California were in the vicinity of Tulare 
Lake. 

But the tide had already turned. Passage of the 
Audubon Plumage Bill in New York State, the center 
of the millinery trade, in May 1910, sounded the 
death knell of the Plumage Trade. Over the next 
25 years most of the wading birds, including the 
American and Snowy Egrets, increased remarkably. 
By 1935 these two species, together with Little Blue 
Herons, Louisiana Herons, White Ibises and Wood 
Ibises, attained population peaks such as had not 
been known since the 1860's. Other waders, notably 
the Reddish Egret and Roseate Spoonbill, recovered 
more slowly. The size and extent of the great rook- 
eries of the southwest coast of Florida were beyond 
imagination. In 1933, Ernest G. Holt, then Sanctu- 
iry Director for the Audubon Society, reported that 
the nesting area at the largest of three Lane River 
colonies occupied 30 acres of mangroves. It was esti- 
mated to contain 50,000 Wood Ibises, 40,000 Louis- 
ina Herons, 40,000 Snowy Egrets and 15,000 Ameri- 
n Egrets. At the Shark River site that same year, 
) acres were trampled flat by the young of the White 
vs alone. 

And these were only two of a number of colonies 
1 that region during the years 1913-1939. The total 
umber of wading birds of all species, and in all 
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colonies, ran into the hundreds of thousands. The 
writer can testify to this from intimate personal 
knowledge. In April 1934 I spent several days on 
the fringes of the great mixed rookery then established 
along the Rookery Branch of Shark River. There were 
actually two separate nesting groups, one then extend- 
ing for nearly a half mile along the stream, and 
with a width that sometimes reached a quarter of a 
mile. Later it was even larger. A smaller group cov- 
ered an area of approximately 50 yards by 150 yards. 
The nesting species, in order of abundance, were as 
follows: 

White Ibis Snowy Egret 

Wood Ibis American Egret 

Louisiana Heron Glossy Ibis (21 noted) 
It was an utter impossibility to arrive at anything 
resembling an accurate total of the number of adult 
birds present. The figure was certaintly in excess of 
500,000, and may well have been twice that. I have 
never seen anything remotely comparable since. 

It may be of the utmost importance in interpreting 
events that followed to consider the immense food 
supplies that would be required to support such a 
huge assemblage of birds. Dan Beard has estimated 
(Fading Trails, N. Y. p. 165, 1942) that a single 
White Ibis may consume, on the average, 19.2 crayfish 
per day, in addition to other items. Thus, 100,000 
White Ibis would need a daily supply of 1,920,000 
crayfish, day after day and for many weeks on end. 
With the hatching and rearing of the young, these 
figures would be necessarily increased. Vast, well- 
supplied feeding grounds are obviously essential to 
the success of large bird rookeries. 

By 1934 the number of American Egrets in south- 
west Florida alone was estimated as approximately 


- 73,000. In North America as a whole, the population 


total for this one species was probably well over 
100,000. 

Since the attainment of such population peaks as 
this in the middle 1930's, there has been a gradual 
falling off. The drainage of the Everglades had been 
in progress for some years, on an increasing scale. 
During the 1920’s the first severe ‘Glades fires broke 
out, raging over many thousands of acres and de- 
stroying the layers of rich, spongy, peat-like muck 
that covered the porous rock lying so close to the 
surface. In 1936 there was a serious and widespread 
drought, and the great rookery concentrations scattered 
far and wide, never to reassemble in the tremendous 
numbers noted in the early part of that decade. But 
they did resume their nesting activities in most sites, 
and so continued, though in lesser numbers, into the 
1940's. 

But the picture was changing. Something had hap- 
pened to the fresh-water feeding grounds at the 
heads of the southwest coast rivers. The former 
nesting sites on Lane River, Chatham River, Alligator 
Bay, the Loop Road and elsewhere in that region 
were no longer capable of supporting the primordial 
demands of hundreds of thousands of wading birds. 
The combination of drainage, drought, fires and all 
the rest, had broken the ecological ties somewhere 
along the line, and they were not mending. For a 
time birds continued to flock into the Shark River 
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site, but they were generally unsuccessful, deserting 
before they had laid their clutches. The active breed- 
ing colonies between 1940 and 1947 were chiefly 
coastal locations—Duck Rock, Dildo Key, Catfish 
Key, Oyster Bay. Colonies also persisted in Cuth- 
bert Lake and up East River, the latter a huge 
gathering, but the water in both areas was already 
faintly brackish, and the fresh-water feeding locations 
in the vicinity were more and more uncertain. 

In addition, what with fewer colonies and numerous 
nesting failures, the total number of waders in south- 
west Florida dropped off to a figure below 100,000 
for all species. 

In the last decade this situation has continued to 
deteriorate until in 1956-57 there were no nesting 
birds in any of these sites. In all of Everglades Na- 
tional Park there were no wading bird colonies of 
any consequence, excepting only the small breeding 
groups of Great White Herons and Roseate Spoon- 
bills in Florida Bay. And the Spoonbills failed to 
complete their nesting cycle successfully, except in two 
sites outside the Park boundaries. 

Let us consider the evidence from other parts of 
the country. In 1947 and again in 1948, the north- 
ward dispersal of egrets and herons was notable, and 
was generally taken as an indication of the great 
abundance these birds had reached in the South, 
particularly in Florida. The truth was that at this 
same time the Florida colonies had begun to fail! 
In Audubon Field Notes for September 1948, page 
199, we read, “Throughout the (Hudson-St. Law- 
rence) Region the most discussed factor in the sum- 
mer bird life was the tremendous influx of ‘white 


herons’. Not alone along the coast but in the interior 
as well these birds have appeared in numbers never 
before attained in the memory of the oldest bird- 
watcher.” The same story was duplicated elsewhere. 


Added to this, many of these “‘southern’’ waders 
were actually nesting in northern regions such as New 
Jersey and Long Island. During the next few years 
these nestings occurred in many portions of the 
original range, in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
even in Ontario, while some herons bred in states 
like Oklahoma and New Mexico (at managed water 
impoundments!) for the first time. 

But the northward dispersals, so outstanding at 
first, began to fall off by 1949, and thereafter they 
have all but ceased, with the notable exception of 
the Wood Ibis, which began a sharp decline -in 
Florida in 1953-54, and then seemed to disperse in 
all directions the following year. In Audubon Field 
Notes for October 1955, Ludlow Griscom wrote 
(p. 364). “There was the first real northward inva- 
sion of Wood Ibises in history: inland in northwestern 
Florida; influx in North Carolina, up to 200 in-a 
flock; also at Norfolk, Va., in Maryland (over 20), 
at Carlisle, Pa., 3 records from Connecticut, 3 birds 
at Cape Ann, Mass.; and 2 birds in Ohio.”’ 

At this time the Florida colonies of the Wood 
Ibis were being destroyed or threatened by lumber- 
ing operations and other developments, and by the 
deadly ravages Of drainage-plus-drought. The large 
East River colony failed, likewise the well-known 
colony on Cuthbert Island, both in Everglades Park. 
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They have not nested since early in 1955. A smal] 
number of Wood Ibises nested in Corkscrew Swamp 
Sanctuary in 1955, but failed to form during the two 
seasons that followed. Late in 1957 some 200 pairs 
are sitting on eggs in the Corkscrew site, the only 
presently known breeding group of the species ia the 
United States. 

We know of more than 40 locations, chiefly ig 
Florida, where the Wood Ibis once nested. With 
the exception of the Corkscrew site, all are now 
deserted. A quarter century ago there may have been 
some 150,000 Wood Ibises in the United States. It 
is our considered opinion, based on current surveys 
in the field, that this population has dropped to’ 
little more than 3000 in the entire country today. 

The American Egret has fared almost as badly. In 
1956 and 1957 there were no really sizable nesting® 
groups of this species in all of Florida. Of the dozeg 
colonies reported, most consisted of only a few pairs)” 
Although the egret has spread to its old range up? 
the Mississippi Valley, and in the Northeast, these 
colonies are for the most part quite small, and many 
have already been deserted as a result of develop: 
ment of one sort or another. This bird returned to 
New Jersey as a breeding species in 1928 (one neste: 
ing pair) and today there are four or five colonies. 
But two significant facts must be taken into consid- 
eration: there are already more recently deserted 
sites in New Jersey than active ones, and the total 
number of breeding pairs in all currently active colo- 
nies is probably less than 150. So long as the Florida 
colonies prospered, these gains in regions like New 
Jersey were the icing on the cake. The danger now 
is that we may soon have only the icing, without 
the cake! 

What is to be done? For the past year or so we 
have been writing to Audubon Field Notes contri 
butors, U. S. Fish and Wildlife refuge managers and 
biologists, and many others, in an effort to learn] 
exactly how our wading birds are faring throughout 
the United States and Canada. We have also sent 
out two questionnaires, one on wading birds in gen- 
eral and another on the Wood Ibis. It is a slow and 4 
laborious process. However, such a detailed, factual 
and up-to-date inventory is urgently needed if we 
are to know the exact status and distribution of out 
wading birds at this time. The future they face may 
well be critical, as it is already for the Wood Ibis, 
and possibly for the American Egret. 

We need the cooperation of everyone who can help | 
by sending us information on this subject. List all 
species of herons, egrets and ibises that occur in your 
region. List nesting colonies separately. Give as 
accurate an estimate of the numbers of each as you 
can, and state whether they have increased or de- 
creased in the past decade. It will be useful if you 
can enclose a map, with colony, roost and feeding 
locations indicated. An ordinary road map will suffice. 
Such information will not be published or otherwise 
broadcast without your permission. Questionnaire 
blanks will be sent, with return stamped envelope, 
on request. Send your data or communications to 
ROBERT P. ALLEN, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
Box 205, Tavernier, Florida. 
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